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HERE’S WHAT YOU GET 


You send me a manuscript. I read it, 
trying to see in it something to sell. 
I'll place it for you if I see any pos- 
sible market. If it wobbles or is 
anemic or is just plain ham, I’ll write 
you so and tell you why and how and 
what to do about it. This letter of 
mine and my blue pencil on your 
pages will mean much to you. They 
will be authoritative. 


+ 
EXPERIENCE 


Fourteen years helping writers suc- 
ceed by mail and in resident classes. 
Before this as Fiction Editor of 
Collier’s Weekly (two years) collab- 
orated with leading American story 
writers. 

a 


OTHER QUALIFICATIONS 


Writer of stories sold to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Woman's 
Home Companion, etc. For two 
years associate of Professor Walter 
B. Pitkin. Substituted for him in 


Columbia School of Journalism fic- 
tion classes. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Author of “Narrative Technique”, 
standard work on short story con- 
struction used in all leading colleges. 
Editor of “Short Story Hits—1932”, 
published by Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
a critically interpretive collection for 
writers. 1933 Anthology in preparation, 


RESULTS ATTAINED 


Sixty sales for writers (mostly be- 
ginners) working with me during the 
past few months. Writers whose 
manuscripts I have criticized are 
now selling to the whole range of 
American magazines. I sold a be- 
ginner’s manuscript last month to 
Harper’s. 


WHAT THE TRUTH COSTS 


My fee for a single manuscript is $5 
for 5,000 words or less and a dollar 
a thousand above that. Fees for 
novels upon request. 


INFORMATION WITHOUT BALLYHOO 


If you’d like to learn more about my methods, write 


for my free pamphlet, 


“How I Work With 


Writers.” It has no advertising hula-hula songs, 
no pictures of clients who have sold a recipe for 
frying eggs to the town paper, no extravagant 
claims of any kind. All questions asked will be 


gladly answered in a friendly personal letter. 





























Dear Eprror: 

We are now in the market leks mystery stories. 
These stories must be approximately five to eight 
thousand words in length. Every story must be 
so written that it can be split up every 1500 words, 
In other words, every story should have install- 
ments of about 1500 words with a climax to it 
and with a grand climax in the last installment. 

The principal requirement is that the hero be 
a druggist. The locale, preferably, should be in 
a drug store. This means that those who write 
these stories should familiarize themselves with 
drug store lingo. 

Contributions should be sent to: M. A. Gran, 
— Publishing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 

ity. 

Payment will be immediately on publication at 
the rate of 1 to 2c a word, depending on the quality 
of the story and the reputation of the author. 
Nothing returned unless stamped envelope en- 
closed. 

P.S. We are also in the market for humorous 
verse calculated to interest the druggest. Prefer 
you see our magazine first. Druc Topics. 


Dear Enitor 

NICKEL PUBLICATIONS launched two new 
magazines October 1—Strange Detective Stories 
makes its bid with more imaginative blood and 
thunder than is featured by the old-line publications. 

Charm Story Magazines is the second book. It 
is a love pulp and is an effort to put over love 
pulp material under a “nicer” title than is carried 
by some of the other competing magazines. 

Both books are 160 pages, monthly, and sell at 
15c. Stories for both magazines are being written 
to order for the first several months. A few 
unsolicited shorts at 6,000 words are being pur- 
chased at lc on publication. 

Ralph Daigh, formerly of Fawcett’s and Dell 
Publishing Company, is the editor. 

RatpH DaicuH, Editor, 
537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Dear Eprtor: 

Following are some further markets for the 
liquor article of mine you published last month. I 
think you have a fine idea in using each month 
an article on the various magazines in one specific 
trade field. 
me ag & Wine Retailer, 225 West 39th Street, N. 


National Carbonator & Bottler, Reed Building, 
Atlanta, 

Beverage News, 302 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Southwestern Bottler, 429 Milan Bldg., San 
Antonio, Tex., also has a beer paper now. 

Canadian Bottlers Review, 122 Richmond St., 
W., ‘Toronto, Canada. 

The address of Spirits is not News Bldg., N 
Y. C., but News Bldg., N. Y. C. 

Frep KunKEL 
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the most helpful 
book | ever read — 
every writer should 





4/ 
own a copy 


HOW TO WRITE fic- 
tion of every kind—the 
“success secrets” of 17 


FROM PLOT TO PROOF 
How t type amd bow to write 


THE SHORT SHORT STORY 
‘THE S0ORT sTORY 


‘THE NOVEL 3 
‘THE MYSTERY STORY 
world-famous authors mice 
and instructors... how ia tad 
a“ 


to type efficiently . 
how to prepare manu- 
scripts for publishers. 
Read Royal’s new con- 
cisely written handbook “From Plot to Proof.” 
Send for your copy today. Only 25¢—or free 
with the purchase of any new Royal Portable 
Typewriter. Use the coupon below. 


A Manual of Picvon Prining. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Ine 








“’,.. it beats me how Royal 
can build such a 
wonderful typewriter 
for only | 
$37 


Royal Signet ¢ Sen- 
ior. For the busy 
writer who wishes 
a sturdy, serviceable 
portableat lowprice. 





Fast, convenient, efficient—that’s the Royal 
Signet-Senior! Standard 4-bank keyboard. 
Double shift-keys. Finished in handsome black 
Velvetone. Equipped with Royal’s new Duo- 
face Pica type especially for manuscript work. 
Price only $37. Other Royal Portables, $29.50 
to $60. Use the coupon below for full informa- 
tion—or see your nearest Royal dealer. 





ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Department WD-11 

2 Park Avenue, New York City 

0 1. | enclose 25¢ (stamps or coins) for my copy “From Plot to Proof.” 
0 2. Please send me interesting literature describing Royal Portable 
line. (Please check 1 or 2.) 


Nome 





Address. 
SR RE, er 








The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishi 
7 . XM 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 13, No. 12. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, ‘ae 














Confidence—and Cash 
“The N. I. A. training has taught me 
how to write a good news story, and 
why it should be written that way. 
By applying this knowledge I was en- 
abled, before quite completing the 
course, to sell a feature story to 
Screenland Magazine for $50.00. 
That resulted in an immediate assign- 
ment to do another for the same maga- 
zine. I am now doing fiction and have 
had one short short story published. 
Previous to enrolling in the N. I. A. 
I had never written a line for publica- 
tion, nor seriously expected to do so.”’ 
GENE E. LEVANT 
2600 Wilshire Blvyd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


What makes 
WRITING ability GROW ? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute 
of America has been giving free Writing Aptitude 
Tests to men and women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America 
who are fired with the desire to write have taken 
advantage of this offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one that could be called a “born 
writer” has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. 
We have not yet discovered a single individual mi- 
raculously endowed by nature with all the qualities 


that go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninter- 
esting style. Another has great creative imagination but is 
wofully weak on structure and technique. A third has a 
natural knack for stringing words together—yet lacks judg- 
ment and knowledge of human behavior. In each case, suc- 
cess can come only after the missing links have been 
forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promis- 
ing writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism 

—continuous writing—the sort of training that turns 
out more suecessful writers than any other experience. 
Newspaper-trained writers are numbered not by dozens but 
by hundreds. 

One advantage of our New York Copy-Desk Method is‘ that it 
starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week, you receive actual assignments just as if 
you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by veteran 
New York newspaper men—editors who have had years of experi- 
ence ‘‘breaking in’’ new writers. They will point out those faults 
of style, structure or viewpoint that keep you from progressing. 
At the same time, they will give you constructive suggestions for 
building up and developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that student members 
often begin to sell, their work before they finish the course. We do 
not mean to insinuate that they sky-rocket into the “‘big money,”’ 
or become prominent overnight. Most beginnings are with 
earnings of $25, $50, $100, or more, for material that takes little 
time to write—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, sports, 
recipes, etc.—things that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, 
and often on the impulse of the moment. 





For those who want to know iR 
If you really want to know the truth about your 
writing ambitions, send for our interesting Writing a 


Aptitude Test. This searching test of your native 
abilities is free—entirely without obligation. Fill in 
and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of Ameri- 
ca, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


Newspaper-Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York H 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing | 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing {| 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, November. ! 
' 

Mr. : 
Miss ‘ 
H 

' 

' 

' 

' 


Address 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








Dear Eprror: 

I don’t want this letter to be 
“clever” things—I merely want to 
of hard facts: 

First: your advertisement about “Writer’s 
Market” being good for at least thirty dollars 
ia returns to any hard-working writer is in- 
adequate. In my case, I have more than doubled 
that amount, since March; and, as you have 
stated, not one article has been fiction! I’ve gotten 
checks from markets I never knew existed, and for 
copy I never knew any one would want. 

And before I received my “Writer’s Market”, 
I’d never sold a scratch, to anyone! 

Like all beginners, I am in a constant sweat to 
sell some of my fiction—but while I’m preparing 
myself, these small checks are more than welcome. 
Haroip L. ZIMMER, 

St. Louis, Missouri. 


one of those 
state a couple 


Dear Epitor: 

I would greatly appreciate it if you would pub- 
lish that The Orchestra World, which is a monthly 
trade-class publication, is interested in obtaining a 
number of short short stories dealing with orches- 
tra leaders, radio personalities, ballrooms, etc., ap- 
proximating about 1,000 words. We prefer feature 
articles describing authentic episodes or amusing 
incidents. 

We are also interested in a series of longer 

stories dealing with the same subjects. 
_ We urge and advise that contributors interested 
in submitting stories get a copy of The Orchestra 
World and study this medium before mailing man- 
uscripts. 

We shall be happy to furnish any further details. 

Elsie Ullman, Editor, 
1650 Broadway, New York City. 





Dear Epiror: 


Dance Management in its third issue is meeting 
encouraging results. We buy a certain amount of 
free lance material of the right character each 
month. 

We are interested in ideas showing how dance 
managers are increasing patronage in their estab- 
lishments through novel methods and. contents. 
Feature stories of outstanding and successful dance 
establishments are also desired. We use photos of 
outstanding dance managers. Minimum % cent up 
to one cent. Report in 10 days. 

E. Scuwartz, Editor, 
Room 403, 43 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago, III. 





Dear Eprror: 
_ Cokesbury specializes in the publication of re- 
ligious, theological, recreational and song books. 
We do not publish fiction, juveniles, poetry or 
purchase music manuscripts. 
Pat Beatrp, Manager, 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Young Crusader, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. Miss Katherine P. Crane, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 3c a copy; 35c a year. 
Children 6 to 12 years. “We want stories up to 
1200 words, for character building. We do not 
use photographs. We report upon receipt, and 
pay 50c per hundred words on publication.” 



















I—Sales For You 


Two-thirds of my collaboration clients — including 
those just enrolled and who haven’t completed any 
manuscripts—have sold stories on which I’ve helped 
them. The record for those who have worked with me 
for more than three months is almost 100%. 

A number of critics and agents are doing excellent 
work and selling more stories than I sell—but in every 
case they are working with from five to one hundred 
times as many writers. Your chance of selling during 
collaboration with me is unexcelled. 


2—Sympathetic Personal Service 


You face problems in writing 
stories which will sell — every 
beginner does. Problems of 
knowing what to write; what 
magazines you can reach most 
easily; how to build an idea 
into a plot, a plot into a story 
for a definite market. And 
there are other, more personal 
problems with which I'll help 
you. 


What Blassingame Service Means 








o—~ 
SUCCES 














You'll find I’m not a cold 
business machine. I am, before 
everything else, a human being. 
And I get an immense kick out 
of helping a fellow reach his 
goal. Selling more than 200,000 
words this past month gave me 
a feeling of accomplishment al- 
most daily, for I felt the pleas- 
ure of success with each suc- 
cessful writer. 









3—Close Editorial Contact 


Editors of smooth paper and literary magazines are among 
my clients. I keep in close touch with the men and women to 
whom you want to sell. During the past month editors of smooth 
and all fiction magazines called me for copy. Many stories are 
sold to editors for magazines of which you haven’t yet had a 
chance to hear. 





4—Guaranteed Help 


If you have sought help elsewhere—no matter where, and found the help I give 
you isn’t superior to what you have had—TI’ll refund your money. If you haven’t 
studied elsewhere I’ll still guarantee you satisfaction. If you aren’t satisfied that 
you have received full value in help on your investment, I’ll refund it. 

If I can’t give you the help you need, I don’t want your money. 


5—Reasonable Fees 


Manuscript criticism $3.00 for 3000 words or less; $1 per thousand thereafter to 
10,000 words. The fee for collaboration depends upon the time you give your writing, 
so that you don’t pay for work you don’t do. 

Write for details about this guaranteed help. And if you wish—free—a booklet 
giving valuable information about the technique of today’s fiction enclose 3c postage 
for SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in More than a Score 
of Literary, Illustrated, and All-Fiction Magazines 


552 Riverside Drive New York City 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SUCCESS STORY 


We don't like to use 
endorsements. Blurbs by 
writers we have helped 
grow tiresome. But we 
consider this THE FIN- 
EST ENDORSEMENT 
ANY LITERARY 
AGENCY HAS EVER 
RECEIVED: 

A national organiza- 
tion serving over 2500 department stores 
throughout the country has just completed a 
survey of ALL literary agencies in order to find 
ONE capable of handling a story contest for 
these stores. After exhaustive investigation, the 
International Publishing Service was chosen to 
assume complete charge of this tremendous 
task. For our selection there are three main 
reasons: 


INTEGRITY: Since we must handle large 
sums of money our disposition of money coming 
to our clients from magazine and book pub- 
lishers was thoroughly examined. The fact that 
we pay our clients as soon as we are paid by 
the publishers—not just once a month—counted 
quite as much as our bank and business refer- 
ences. 


ORGANIZATION: We have an adequate 
organization; we are NOT a one-man agency 
with all work supposedly handled by one indi- 
vidual. Our clients can sell to such varied 
markets as COSMOPOLITAN and FORUM, 
SATURDAY EVENING POST and TRUE STORY, 
EYE OPENER and YOUNG PEOPLE, SPORTS- 
MAN PILOT and ADVENTURE, MODERN LIV- 
ING and BREEZY, KING FEATURES and sev- 
eral book publishers because we maintain con- 
tacts with all buying markets . . . something no 
one man can possibly take care of. 


PUBLISHING AFFILIATION: We are con- 
nected with @arlyle Bouse, Publishers, which 
buys books from us whenever possible (in Sep- 
tember this firm issued two books by our 
clients). This evidence of solidity—since no 
other agency could show connection with a pub- 
peer: firm——counted for much in our selection. 


HERE, IN BRIEF, IS OUR SUCCESS STORY. 
JUDGE FOR YOURSELF WHAT THIS AGENCY — 
ORD MEANS bed YOU AS AN AUTHOR. YOUR 

IS WRITING .. . OURS IS SELLING, CONTACTING. 
CRITICIZING oe FOR YOU. As sales agents, we 
have no "courses" or "collaborations" for sale; we 
charge no "additional' fees. Revisions free—always. 
Criticisms as disillusioning as Woodford's famous 
book on writing, TRIAL AND ERROR. If you're hope- 
less, we say so. Initial fees refunded dl our 10% 
sales commission (American and foreign) . AND 
THESE FEES NOMINAL: 


On all stories, articles, and books, $! for each 
3000 words up to 60,000; over 60,000, $20 for any 
length. Poems, 50c each. These fees—all you ever 
pay—cover the exhaustive criticism and marketing 
service upon which our international agency has es- 
tablished its high standing. 





International Publishing Service Co. 
(Affiliated with Carlyle House Publishers) 
307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Dear Eprtor: 

Thought you would be interested to know that I 
sold a story to “Every Week,” the Sunday Syndi- 
cate, through reading of their requirements in 
Writer's Digest. My story, “Grim Holiday,” ap- 
peared September 10. I am very grateful to 
Waiter’s DIGEsT. 


ELIzABETH CaRRICK, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Epitor: 

A new publication, a journal for well drillers, 
made its appearance September 25th. The name of 
this new magazine is The Driller. 

Since the well drilling industry has no other 
publication serving it—exclusively or otherwise— 
perhaps the enclosed announcement may be of in- 
terest to some of your readers, lc a word; $1 for 
photos. 

ExcaAvATING ENGINEER PUBLISHING Co., 
E. M. Heuston, 
South Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Dear Epitor: 

We are in the market for articles on horse- 
racing. 

We would like to have your readers first send for 
a sample copy of Horse & Jockey and our form 
outlining the kind of material acceptable, prices 
paid, etc. If you have an idea of your own for an 
article, state so immediately. 

Cuas L. Hatt, President 
2337 Devon Ave., Chicago, III. 


Dear EpITor: 

Startling Detective Adventures is in the market 
just now for strong stories on outstanding kid- 
napings, swindles, hold-ups, etc., which have been 
solved and which are handled in a maximum of 
five thousand words. 

If you will handle this information in your 
Market Tips, we shall greatly appreciate it. 
Writers query first. 

Joun J. Green, Editor, 
529 South Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear EpIitor: 

Several hundred department stores throughout the 
country are conducting a joint Short Story Con- 
test in which their customers are eligible to enter. 
Each store is giving various individual prizes, but 
there will be various awards given to the best 
stories selected from all the competing stores. Jack 
Woodford, author of “Trial and Error,” will be 
the final judge. The contest is being conducted un- 
der the direction of the INTERNATIONAL PUBLISH- 
om Service Co., of 307 Fifth Avenue, New York 

ity. 

Interested people should consult their local de- 
partment stores for further particulars. 

INTERNATIONAL PUB. SERVICE CO. 


Dear Epitor: 

“The Westsider,” the first New York magazine 
in newspaper form, makes its bow on November 
Ist. It will sell for five cents a copy and the sub- 
scription rate is one dollar a year, being issued 
semi-monthly, the Ist and 15th. 

We use brightly written stories of general inter- 
est, 5,000 word limit; love stories, wéll written, 
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emotional with emphasis upon the family differ- 
ences in opinion, not too descriptive; good short- 
shorts with and’ without trick endings; humorous 
stories with or without a slight satirical trend; 
2,500 word adventure or man’s interest stories; 
smart, sophisticated stories up to 2,500 words and 
900 word kiddy stories. At present the children’s 
department is signed up but we are in need of 
extremely funny material up to 1,000 words, hum- 
orous poetry and man’s interest stories. We use 
one serious poem in each issue but do not and will 
not pay for such material. We have no standard 
rates, payment depending upon the material and 
the writer. There is a joke column but no pay- 
ment is made for this material. 

In writing for “The Westsider,” it must be kept 
in mind that the magazine goes into city homes 
where the income is $3,000 a year or more and is 
read by all of the members of the family. In all 
stories there should be a certain degree of sophisti- 
cation while happy endings, obvious morals and 
extreme sentimentality are not necessary. 

At present we are not using anything longer 
than 6,000 words but may do so later. Using a 
continued mystery strip, humorous and timely car- 
toons and well-drawn illustrations. 

Alfred P. Bergh is the president of the West- 
sider Publishing Company, Inc., and Joseph Carle- 
ton Beal is the editor in charge. The offices are 
located at 123 West Seventy-ninth Street, New 
York City. 

Tue WESTSIDER, 
123 W. 79th St., N. Y. C. 


Dear Epitor: 


... there is little to add to the Knopf announce- 
ment which you have doubtless seen in the papers. 
As soon as I am clear of my editorial work I shall 
tackle a sort of companion volume to “Treatise on 
the Gods’, probably under the title of “Treatise on 
Right and Wrong’. It will be an attempt to show 
the growth of moral ideas during the historical 
pericd, and to discuss the probable changes in them 
hereafter. 

After that book is finished I hope to take a holi- 
day, maybe abroad—unless the dollar goes down to 
zero. Then I shall tackle an elaborate revision of 
“The American Language”. An enormous mass of 
new material has accumulated, and the edition will 
probably run to two volumes. 

H. L. MENCKEN, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Moved — Left No Address 


How to Sell is holding a small check for 
Katherine Provost formerly of Twin Falls, Idaho. 
Will Miss Provost please write How to Sell? 


Horace Liveright, book publisher and theatrical 
producer passed away last month. Liveright headed 
Boni & Liveright and was known for his fights 
against book censorship. 

Many of today’s great were first published by 
Liveright who was known, as are all great editors 
and publishers, for courage in publishing first 
novels. 

Eugene O’Neill, Theodore Dresier, Sherwood 
Anderson and Robinson Jeffers first appeared be- 
tween covers bearing the Liveright colophon. 

Best known of Liveright’s plays that he pro- 
duced is “Dracula”. 


NOVEMBER 





JACK HANLEY 


who helped compile the Radio Market list in this 
issue, and who has written, directed, and produced 
over 200 broadcast radio programs, handles person- 
ally our RADIO SCRIPT SALES. 

WE NEED RADIO SCRIPTS 
We have requests for more new radio programs and 
ideas than we have available. Therefore, temporarily, 


we make this special offer: 
ALL SCRIPTS AND PROGRAMS HANDLED 
AT $1 EACH 


This includes reading, report, and marketing—as in 


our manuscript service (see opposite page). Fee re- 
funded from sales commission. Send your script NOW. 


International Publishing Service Co. 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 











WOULD YOU LIKE 


to know how a writer has earned a SIX 
FIGURE FORTUNE in the past fifteen 
years—through writing alone? WHICH 
STORY FORMULAS he has found most 
effective in helping him sell 2000 stories 
to the leading magazines? WHAT 
METHODS editors really use in judging 
manuscripts—and how they conduct their busi- 
nesses? Then spend just $3.00 for Jack Wood- 
ford's famous book on writing and selling 


TRIAL AND ERROR 


in which the author of 2,000 stories and 12 
books reveals the hitherto unrevealed “inside” 
tricks of the writing game in a manner that has 
drawn reviews like these: 

“One of the best handbooks for writers 
ever devised.’-—New York Herald Tribune. 

“Every writer MUST have it.” — Writer's 
Digest. 

“A three-ring circus.””—New York Sun. 

“Without doubt the best text book on fic- 
tion writing and marketing.” — Detroit Free 
Press. 

Authors who have read the book write us 
that they are selling again—after being in a rut 
for years. Ask your friends what it has done for 
them. Totally unlike any other book on how to 
write for money, TRIAL AND ERROR is so out- 
spoken that it has been condemned by many as 
too ribald and disillusioning for staid, academ- 
ically-minded writers. Send your order or write 
for descriptive circular. 


Carlple House, 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Send me prepaid one copy of Jack Woodford's 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


(0 |! enclose $3 herewith. 
0 | will pay. postman $3.08 on delivery. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
(Orders from foreign countries, cash in advance only) 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertising. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. 8. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 
year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old adress must be 
given. The notice should be 
sent two weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPT will receive the 
careful attention of the edi- 
tor, but no responsibility is 
assumed in case of loss in 
mails. Stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope must be 
enclosed in all manuscript. 
Richard K. Abbott, Editor; 
Aron M. Mathieu, Business 
Manager; J. B. Edwards, 
Advertising Manager; M. L. 
Price, Circulation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class Mat- 
ter April 1, 1921, at the 
Post Office at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, under the Act of 
March 3rd, 1879. 
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send you a check. 


YOU NEED SOME EXPERT ADVICE, 
and the place to get it is from the old 
reliable WRITERS’ SERVICE which has 


been advising writers for more than 


The Oldest Writers Service{ienes m. REEVE 


IS YOUR STORY 
A Diamond in the Rough - 


But a Diamond for all that? If so, let us 
help you to cut and polish the gem so 
that it will sparkle—sparkle so brightly 
that some wise editor will see it is a 
gem of purest ray serene —and will 





JAMES KNAPP REEVE 





\eai tors 


twenty-five years. 

TO BE A CRITIC one need not be a 
writer—but that helps. We have writ- 
ten—novels and non-fiction, stories, ar- 
ticles for leading publications. 

WE KNOW the technic; the edito- 
rial needs; how to market; how to help 
writers make their work salable; how to 
place it to advantage. 

SO that YOU may discover exactly 
how helpful this service can be, Writers’ 
Service is making this outstanding ‘get 
acquainted" offer: 


manuscript of not more than 5,000 words, for the 


FULL CRITICISM and marketing advice on ONE $] OO 


amazingly small sum of (with return postage).... 


WE CRITICIZE Mss. of all types. Let us know what you have—length and character, 


and we will advise you as to expense. 


WE SPECIALIZE in criticism and thorough revision of BOOK 
MANUSCRIPTS; in preparing same for publication; as agents 


Bank and Clients’ References. 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE e Franklin, Ohio 
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in negotiating contracts. 


Correspondence Invited. Catalogue. 

















A New Idea 


For trade journal editors, trade 
journal publishers, and _ fiction 
writers. 


OTH Diogenes, aimlessly wandering 
B in the dark with his mythical lantern, 

and the farmer’s daughter sifting 
through a hay stack looking for the needle, 
had child-like tasks compared to the seeker 
looking for a new idea in the trade journal 
publishing field. 


A new idea in the trade journal field! 
Does even our oldest subscriber, doddering 
away on an Oliver typewriter remember 
such a feat against nature? 


Well, we’ve got one; we’d had it for a 
long time worrying over it; and now that on 
page 1 of this issue of WriTeErR’s DicEst a 
responsible and successful trade journal 
sponsors it, we would like to mildly suggest 
that others in unallied fields might imitate. 


RADE journals carrying 800-2000 word 

entertaining fiction centered about the 
trade in which the magazine itself moves, 
and with the hero and chief characters all 
members of that trade will hold more reader 
interest. 

Every success article, every how-to arti- 
cle follows the same pattern. Readers know 
just what to expect in any trade journal they 
read without opening the front cover. One 
issue is just the next. They’re interchange- 
able. It’s like the fiction factory in “Beggar’s 
on Horseback” in which the author’s sten- 
ographer goes right on taking dictation when 
the author pauses to rest, because she knows 
exactly what’s coming anyway. Eighty per- 
cent of this country’s trade journals are just 
flipped through because the reader knows 
the same old face, and the same old thing is 
inside. 


BRIGHT, SNAPPY, powerful fiction 

story in each issue of a trade journal 
will help. It will be the same kind of door 
opener to the magazine that a free premium 
is to the house to house salesman. 
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Who’s a Parasite ? 


If I am then let me die because I work 
harder than six parents! 


Two More Beginners Place 


First Stories 

During the past week, as this goes to the 
printer, two more of my beginner cli- 
ents have had acceptances from new 
markets opening with the fall stimula- 
tion of the publishing business. 

e I ask only sufficient cash advance to 
help me give a manuscript what it needs 
to make it appeal to a buying market. 
No deceptive circulars or misleading 
sales letters. A square deal, and your 
money refunded if you 
think my assistance in- 
ferior to any similar or- 
ganization. 

Criticism (or revision and sales 
if merited) $2.00 for the first 
3,000 words and fifty cents per 
thousand thereafter. Over 
40,000, $20. Over 60,000, $25. 
Critical and Revisory Collab- 
oration. 10% commission on 
sales. New York representative. 


Richard Tooker 
P. O. Drawer 1359 PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Author of books and magazine fiction praised by 
the humble and the mighty. Formerly associate 
editor Fawcett Publications. 























0 QK Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 

length), Verse, Business, Religion, 

Travel, Medicine, Science, orld 

War, Professions, History, Politics, 

Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 

neous. Prose (30,000 words and up); 

Short Stories and Verse (book-size collections). 
Friendly reading free, and prompt report. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, — 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N. Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. 


Submit your own book MS—prose or verse 
—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
punctual printers, and book sales channels. 


R Dorrance & Company, Inc. 
aN General Boek Publishers 


Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Let’s take an example. Hiram Kapilowitz 
is a cheese maker. He smells of cheese. The 
first thing he sees when he gets home is his 
wife holding her nose, Hiram thinks the 
cheese business is God’s own little gift to 
humankind and Hiram is always looking for 
things to prove it. But where can he find 
examples that make heroes out of cheese 
makers. 

Where? Go on, tell me. 

Did you ever hear of a story written by a 
man that knew cheese and cheese makers in 
which the cheese maker was the hero? Would 
the cheese maker who subscribed to the 
Cheese Gazette want to read a story in which 
a man just like himself was the hero? You’re 
darned right he would. 

You want another example? Take the 
garage mechanic. His employer calls him a 
grease ball. His friends don’t think he’s 
bright. Yet Joe the mechanic thinks he’s a 
pretty swell fellow. He always thought that, 
and being a mechanic didn’t take the edge 
off it. Now I ask you, wouldn’t Joe like to 
read a short swift story in his own trade 
magazine in which a mechanic is the big 
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shot, the works, the main cog? And a story 
written not in the King’s English, but so that 
Joe will understand it. 

Such a story in each issue will make trade 
journal readers feel more content with trade, 
more satisfied with themselves. That’s fast 
publishing psychology but it’s not too fast 
for an editor who can grasp a good idea. 

The readers of WRITER’s DiGEsT can sup- 
ply such fiction and supply it at the right 
length for the trade journal in question. A 
short fiction story every month will do more 
to brighten up the magazine and hold reader 
interest than would the addition of a second 
color—and at infinitely less the cost. It’s a 
subtle pat on the back folks; that’s what 
holds a reader to a magazine. Look at Time; 
or The New Yorker. Psychologically that’s 
what is behind their success and reader in- 
terest.’ The old slinking subtle pat on the 
back. Editors, do you want fiction in 
your trade journal? Writer’s Digest offers 
you free space to tell fiction writers your 
needs. Give the idea the trial it merits. Ask 
your readers for comments. You'll get a 
heavy mail right back. And remember, any 





Let the “FOUR-FOLD FEATURES” LITERARY 
BUREAU help lay YOUR Fortune’s Foundations 
NOW. Offering to writers of Juvenile and Adult 
Fiction four distinct services: Criticism—Editorial 
Revision—Collaboration Courses—Typing of Manu- 
scripts. 

SALABLE STORIES ARE CERTIFIED CHECKS. 
Write them NOW: Stack up a supply and cash 
them in when editors begin to buy briskly. 

I give you the benefit of my twenty-five years’ 
experience in the writing field. The sincere help of 
an author with actual sales of over 1000 story 


JUVENILE ‘MANUSCRIPTS: Reading fee —in- 





cludes comprehensive criticism, with complete 
marketing advice. 

Any story under 2500 words.......cccccccceccccsees $ 1.00 

2500 to 4000 words.......ccccrcceessees -00 

Serials: Over 4000 words, up to 8 chapters 5.00 

From 8 to 12 chapters...........cssseese 8.00 

From 12 to 16 chapters...........cccsccves 10.00 


Over 16 chapters 15.00 
JUVENILE MANUSCRIPTS — EDITORIAL RE- 
VISION: Includes rewriting, condensation, strength- 
ening of plot, characterization, and climax. 
Any story under 2500 WoOrds........cccccsssseees $ 2.00 
OO OS, BOOS We icc ccccatsccsccssscececnessseseserensese 3 
Serials: Over 4000 words, up to 8 chapters 
From 8 to 12 chapters........cccccccssers 10 
From 12 to 16 chapters vs 
ICO DCB as visssvecencseinscsinsscscons 
ADULT FICTION: Reading fee—includes com- 
prehensive criticism, with complete marketing ad- 
vice. 
Any story up to 5000 words.......ccccccccseeee $ 2.00 
Manuscripts longer than 5000 words, $2.00 
for the first 5000 words, and $.50 per 











FOUNDATIONS OF FORTUNES ARE LAID DURING DEPRESSIONS 
DETOUR DULL DAYS—PREPARE FOR PROSPERITY 


SCHEDULE OF CHARGES 


J. RAYMOND ELDERDICE @ Federalsburg, Caroline County; Maryland 


chapters—juveniles and “pulps”—including serials, 
books, short stories, and articles. 

e “FOUR-FOLD FEATURES” services are of- 
a personally by J. Raymond Elderdice, author 
of the “T. Haviland Hicks, Jr.” college stories, D. 
Appleton & Co., New York; “The Last Ditch,” 
Rand, McNally Co., Chicago. A regularly selling 
writer with 10 years’ experience as newspaper edi- 
tor. (See “Who’s Who In America.”) 

JUVENILE STORY CRITICISM and marketing 
advice—a NEW service. Write for details of Col- 
laboration Courses for both writers of Boys’ and 
Girls’ stories, and of popular fiction. 


thousand words thereafter. 
Manuscripts over 50,000 words 15.00 
ADULT FICTION—EDITORIAL REVISION: In- 


cludes rewriting, condensation, strengthening of 
plot, characterization, and climax. 
Any story up to 5000 WOrds............ccccecseeees $ 4.00 


Manuscripts longer than 5000 words, $4.00 
for the first 5000 words, and $2.00 for 
each additional 5000 words up to 50,000 
words. 
Manuscripts longer than 50,000 words........ 25.00 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING DEPARTMENT TERMS 
Stories edited fer typographical and grammatical correctness 
by a proof-reader and writer, 12 years’ experience in newspaper, 
periodical, and book publishing work. Have your manuscripts 
typed by an author who for twenty-five years has prepared his 
own for the editors! 
$.50 per thousand words, with one carbon copy. Special rates 
on request for book-length material. 


Fees and return postage must accompany all manuscripts sent 
for criticism, editorial revision, or plain typing. 


Write for information as to Collaboration Courses. Reason- 
able rates, These are not classes, but courses—I work with 
each student individually, according to his needs. No ‘‘as- 
signment’’; you write your own stories! Enroll at any time. 
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Letters Money Can't Buy 


A publication is as strong as its word of mouth advertising. Here are five 
letters which came unsolicited to this office. They reflect the esteem in 


which WRITER’S DIGEST is held by men and women who are high in the 
profession. 


LETTER NUMBER ONE 


A writer named E. G. Thompson, unknown to 
us, wrote a letter to Street & Smith, world's 
largest and most successful pulp paper publish- 
ers. Mr. Thompson asked Street & Smith how to 
proceed on a career of free lance writing. 

Here is reprinted the letter Street & Smith 
sent Mr. Thompson. It is signed by H. W. 
Ralston, Street & Smith’s general manager. 


Dear Mr. Thompson: 


We have your letter of inquiry regard- 
ing the opportunities offered to authors 
by the modern magazines. 

We are so busy that it is impossible 
for us to coach young authors. We would 
suggest that you get in touch with the 
Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio and ask them for advice. 
We know that they are practical and 
know that they are in a position to help 
you if you are really serious about writ- 
ing and if you have any ability. 

Yours very truly, 
Street & Smith Publications, Inc. 





LETTER NUMBER TWO 


From the University of Colorado, Miss Mignon 
Baker, an instructor in short story writing and 
hitherto unknown at our office, writes: 





In my classes held in Denver for the 
University of Colorado I say, “If you can 
have only one writer’s magazine, that 
one should be The Writer’s Digest.” I 
made this same announcement in my 
article and feature classes at the Writer’s 
Conference at the University of Colorado 
this summer. 


LETTER NUMBER THREE 





A lady, Mrs. Ruth Densford, hitherto unknown 
to us, sent a letter to the Reader's Digest, larg- 
est, oldest and most successful monthly digest 
of magazines. In her letter, Mrs. Densford asked 
that Reader’s Digest recommend to her an able 
reliable writer’s magazine. After receiving her 
reply from Reader’s Digest, Mrs. Densford 
wrote us: 

You were recommended to me as an 
authority on courses of short story writ- 
ing by the Reader’s Digest as well as be- 
ing publishers of The Writer’s Digest. 
Please send me... 


LETTER NUMBER FOUR 


A writer, Norman L. Park, hitherto unknown 
to us, wrote a letter to the Editor of the Quill, 
national publication of Sigma Delta Chi, collegi- 
ate journalistic honorary peseenr. Seventy per 
eent of the college men holding high offices in 





povepeger work are members of Sigma Delta 
i 


Mr. Park asked Sigma Delta Chi for advice to 
help him write and sell more fiction. 

The executive secretary of Sigma Delta Chi 
replied to Mr. Park as follows: 


We suggest you subscribe to The Writ- 
er’s Digest, the leading free lance writ- 
er’s magazine. There are several other 
publications in this field but I feel safe 
in saying that this is the best of the lot. 


LETTER NUMBER FIVE 


Mrs. Charles Pitchell, a writer unknown to us, 
sent a script to The American Magazine. Miss 
Mabel Harding, an assistant editor of The Amer- 
ican Magazine, wrote unsolicited in reply: 

I do like your work and want to en- 
courage you to continue. Send us some- 
thing along the lines of ... If you are 
interested in writing, why don’t you get 
a copy of Writer’s Digest, published in 
Cincinnati. 








You get, read and study the best and most practical writer’s 
help available for only two dollars the year. Get a book free. 





Select from these books listed the one 
you want FREE. 


Twelve Cardinal Elements in Short 
Story Writing. 


Complete Home and College Diction- 
ary. 


O 

O 

oO Making Laughs Pay. 

O Writing for the Trade Journal. 

O 1933 Year Book and Market Guide. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Send me FREE and postpaid the book I have 
checked and enter my subscription to the 
=" for one year. I enclose $2 payment in 
ull. 


Name 





Address 





City. 
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idea that increases reader interest is to an 
editor, worth more than the gold in back of 
the dollar. For on reader interest rests the 


une works. 


he, gm of this editorial has been mailed to every trade 
journal in the United States. Requests for fiction from 
trade journal editors will appear in the next 
Writer’s Dicest . . . we hope. 


issue of 





Dear Epitor: 

On my first stop on my way to Venezuela, a 
large, fat man came aboard carrying a boy scoutie 
typewriter, and I bribed him to let me use it. For 
want of something to do, I wrote a story and sent 
it to Liberty which they returned with a nice note 
asking to see anything else I wrote. 

That didn’t buy any puchero so I changed the 
story around and sent it to Ballyhoo’s worst short 
short story contest. Today they write me that I 
won and sent $25.00. Now just what does that 
make me? 

Anyway, thanks Writer’s DicEst. 

ELizABETH AYALA 
San Juan de Puerto Rica. 





Dear Epitor: 

Once upon a time: Four discouraged artists in 
France rented a gentle cow from its peasent owner. 
They led her into a meadow and set up a canvas. 

Then they arranged the chromatic spectrum in 
liquid paint in convenient buckets. This was in the 
fly season when the cow could be depended on to 
switch her tail frequently and with vigor. The ar- 
tists in their turn, led the cow from position to 
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position, meanwhile dipping her tail into this bucket 
or that, until the canvas was covered with paint. 
The picture “Pastures” was thus achieved. It 
was hung in the next exhibition and awarded first 
prize, a considerable sum of money which the 

artists divided between themselves. 
That’s what I think of your story “Big Brother.” 
Nan Borsius, Alameda, Calif. 





Dear EpitTor: 

I thoroughly enjoyed the story by Zona Gale. 
May I use it as the outline for a novel without 
being guilty of plagiarism? 

Juanita Scatton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To steal a plot for your own use is plagiarism. 
—Editor. 





Dear EpItor: 

Free lance writers, other than engineers, practi- 
cally never crash our gates. The reason, of course, 
is not that they do not know how to write. It 
frequently happens that a well-written article and 
a badly written article arrive in the same mail and 
that the former is rejected while the latter is ac- 
cepted. 

It frequently happens that the accepted article 
must be rewritten from start to finish. It always 
happens, in such cases, that the well-written article 
contains information of no value to our readers 
while the badly written article represents the ex- 
perience of a man who, while not a writer, speaks 
from first-hand power plant experience and offers 
information of definite practical value to other 
men who design or operate plants. 





that some are better than others. 


They have 
WANT THE BEST! 


1. Does he know how to write himself? There is just one proof 
that he does. If he has written and sold any considerable 
number of stories, or articles, to the better-class magazines, he 
is unquestionably a competent writer. 

Mr. Cross has sold to mopeiens in every one of the larger 
nega a oad Curt of Saturday Evening 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Country Gentleman; 
publisher of Collier’s, Woman’s Home Companion, The Ant. 
can, Country | Home; Hearst—publi a f Cosmopolitan, 


Ciperty. Physical ‘Cult 
ture, True Story; ete. — 


2. Has he made any recent sales? Magazine markets change. A 
writer who sold to them five years ago, does not necessarily 


know conditions today. 
Cross has had material eatiied, 








Thus far in 1933, Mr. 
or pendin ae, In Ladies’ Heme Journal, Good use- 
keeping, Forum, ne » Paren ts’ Magazine, Country 
Home, Physical eae and ern and In 


3. Has he been recognized as an expert by any university, or 
other institution of comparable standing? Because he knows 
how “ write, or edit a magazine, does not mean that he is a 

er. Many first-class writers could not give you an 
intelligent criticism on your manuscripts. 

Mr. Cross conducts iy -* ee for The Colorado State 

Teachers College. He Is direc f the midwinter WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, conducted by 
the University of Bone He was one o 
structors at the WRITERS’ 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS, conducted by the University of Colorado. 
4. Has he had experience as an editor? Ecitorial experience 
will enable him to know better the weaknesses of beginning 
writers, and how these weaknesses may be corrected. 

Mr. Cross_is now associate editer of THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST, 

America. 





the second oldest magazine for writers in 


FRANK 


1114 Downing Street 





How To Choose A Critic 


The writers’ magazines are filled today “~~ the advertisements of literary counsellors. 
ad more 
How can you identify the outstanding experts? 

You can easily judge the worth of any one of them by asking these six questions: 


CLAY CROSS 


It stands to reason 
success. YOU 


experience, more recognition, more 


5. Does he have any real contact with the editors of the maga- 
zines to which you hope to sell? 

Mr. Cross is personally acquainted with the editors of nearly 
all the big, smooth-paper magazines. He visits New York, and 
other eastern cities, at least twice each year to interview them 
and to learn the latest trend of the manuscript market. As 
director of THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE a ul he is 
also prepared to contact English editors each summer. 


6. Do his students sell what they write under his canine 
Do not be confused by the critie who claims credit for stories 
written by clients who came to him for advice at some dim 
period in the past. It is what they sell while under his atten- 
tion, that counts 
“Thanks for all Pt eplentid help you gave me in writing my 
article for THE AMER CAN MAGAZINE. | could not have 
written it without you.’ 
(Loraine Carr, ll of THE MOTHER OF THE 
SM S; American Magazine, issue of June, 1933.) 
“| have just sold that last manuscript on which you helped 
me, to Macfadden, and have a tentative order for another. All 
credit te you for your extremely helpful criticism 
(Prof. W. H. Rob Sale made in late July, 1933.) 
These are extracts from two letters typical of many in the 
files of Mr. Cross. During July, which Is usually about the 
slowest month in the year in the manuscript market, his stu- 
dents reported an average of three sales a week. 


LASTLY, WHEN YOU Cesare TO CHOOSE A 
CRITIC, BEAR IN MIND THAT YOU CAN NOT GET 
oan be HELP FOR A PITTANCE. HOW MUCH 

DO YOU EXPECT HIM_TO SPEND ON YOUR 
MANUSCRIPT? DO YOU WANT HIM TO SKIM THROUGH 
IT, AND DASH wen F A CRITICISM IN THIRTY MIN- 
UTES? GOOD WORK TAKES TIME, AND A GOOD 
MAN’S TIME IS WORTH MONEY. 


My rates are $5.00 for any manuscript up to 5000 words, plus 
$1.00 for each one thousand words additional. 


Denver, Colorado 
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Nine times out of ten men who have such in- 
formation to offer us are not even passable writers. 

We have no lack of sympathy with the free lance 
writer, but we must face the fact that the expert 
writer of short stories or popular feature articles 
is very rarely the best man to advise a power en- 
gineer on the relative merits of high and low 


superheat for steam turbine operation. It seems 
impossible to turn writers into engineers. 

To write for Power, you must be familiar with 
both the magazine and its field. The magazine is 
technical and addressed to designers and operators 
of power plants. I’ll be glad to give attention to 
any intelligent queries, but will not answer others. 


Query first. 
P. W. SwaIn, a 
Power, 330 W. 42nd St., ek 





Dear Epitor: 

In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of Art. 

He should write a lengthy novel, but he hasn’t 
time — apart. 

Summer comes and he is busy, working on a 
female’s heart. 

He is young (but he’s not lazy!) — pretty soon he’s 
going to start. 


He should be a second Balzac: heaven knows he’s 
far from dense. 

Look at all those modern writers — very few have 
any sense. 

He could fill his book with action, dialogue and 
MUCH suspense. 

It would sell a million copies — Thursday night he 
will commence. 


Thursday came but he was held up by a call from 
Mary Lynne. 

After that he fed the goldfish, fixed the fire, the 
coal, the bin. 

Autumn here! .. . the days are shorter; nights are 
cool and he’ it stay in. 

Just as soon as it get COLDER — then he really 
WILL begin. 


CaswELL, WHITE ODEN, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Dear Epitor: 


We use stories from 1000 to 1200 words of - 
venture, sport, school life, home life, historical, 
fact anything of interest to the junior high her 
and girl. We do not insist on a Catholic back- 
ground, we do like stories to be inspirational. 

Also short, very short, character sketches of 
notable persons of the present and past. Usually 
report in 30 days. We pay %-cent and up. 

Mrs. Henry Prraum FIscHER, 
Young Catholic Messenger, 
124 East Third St., Dayton, O. 


We seem to pick on Romantic Love Secrets 
when our printer wants to make an error. The ad- 
dress is 60 Murray St., New York, and the editor 
is Miss M. C. Gnaedinger. 

How Edwin Baird’s name got in Romantic Love 
Secret’s report is a mystery. As most of our read- 
ers know, Mr. Baird formerly edited College 


Humor’s stable mate mystery magazine and today 
edits Real America. 


Forgive us. 
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Thousands of dollars have been paid me for my 
stories of Adventure and Romance which have 
been appearing since 1928 in the magazines of 
Street &Smith Ramer Reviews Fiction House 
oapicrion I took no $100 ‘“‘course,”” and my only 
ORTUNE”’ critics were the real ones—the buying edi- 
tors who Tell You How To Sell in my complete and _ beauti- 
fully presented autobiography of authorship, “FICTION 
FORTUNE.” This is not drab text-book . Here is 
the — moving true story of my fight from rejections to 
rewards: 
Mi per “There is just one reason—a single word— 
RTUNE” which explains why Street & Smith paid 
(Trade Mark) me $330.00 for ‘Scourge Of The Desert.’ 
Regis. Pending) That word is —————. 

Continue my revealing true story yourself. It cannot fail 
to help you. A dime sent me now for “FICTION 7 
TUNE” may bring you an editor’s check for Christmas 
Your address on the envelope is sufficient. 

BERNARD PENROSE 
21 S. Marion Avenue Atlantic City, N. J. 
(Copyright, 1933 by Bernard Penrose) 











|S THERE A PLAY IN IT? 


Does your manuscript contain an idea suit- 
able for development into a Broadway play? If it 
does you have something big. Dramatizations of 
your material made on the basis of a percentage 
interest and reasonable fee. Manuscripts read 
$1 per 3,000 words. 

Plays, already written, read and constructively 
criticized $10. Novels read and suggestions for 
making them more dramatic, $25. 

Send for booklet: “40 Ways to Get a Play 
Produced”, 50 cents. 

“Dramas of Modernism”, collection of 16 fa- 
mous plays, $3.75 postpaid. 

In preparation “The 24 Fundamental Dramatic 
Situations.” 

EDWIN HOPKINS, Play Agent 
Room 3451, 255 West 43rd ’St., New York, N. Y. 
Thirty years experience in the New York Legitimate Theatre 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertising. 


WHAT PRICE e 
ACCEPTANCE e 


7 OU’D like to stop collecting rejection slips 
and endorse an editor’s check now and 
then, wouldn’t you? Suppose you read what 

I’ve got to say on the subject. 


My Service 


Complete analysis of your story, article, play, or 
radio continuity; detailed blue-penciling; supple- 
mentary criticism of a thousand words or more 
telling you not just what is wrong but how to 
correct your mistakes; market assistance; invi- 
tation to submit same ms. after revision at no 
additional cost. 
My References 


Many radio stations broadcasting my scripts 
today; numerous magazines publishing my works 
today; and countless others whom I have helped 
as professional critic and advisor. (Names and 
addresses for you skeptics.) 


My Fees 


Stories and articles, one dollar each three thou- 
sand words or less; radio continuity, one dollar 
for fifteen minute scripts, two dollars for half- 
hour scripts; plays, two dollars per act. (No 
novels for the present. No scenarios—ever). 
Remit with ms. in money order or registered 
currency. Enclose a stamped envelope. 


Any Questions? Inquiries Welcomed. 


H. DONALD SPATZ 


244 Jameson Place Reading, Penna. 
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“My check for *135: enclosed... 


That’s what this writer read when he opened one of 
my letters in September. It covered his first sale—~ 
for $150.00. “I feel that I owe this success entirely 
to your patient criticism and coaching, plus your con- 
tact with the right market,” he declares. 





This is but one of the seven first magazine sales and 
two first novels I placed for writers who had never 
previously sold a word, during September. 





One of my -- 
Yes, unknown writers are selling—when they employ en te 


Anson Hard the right kind of professional help. September. 


























PERSONAL CONTACT SELLS MANUSCRIPTS ! lot 


MY EDITORIAL PRESTIGE IS WORTH DOLLARS AND CENTS 
TO YOU—Here are a few examples: 


Oct. 2nd: An editor called for certain types of manuscripts due to a 
sudden change of policy. On Oct. 3rd he accepted a 65,000 
word novel and a 25,000 word novelette I sent in reply. 


Oct. 3rd: Another editor asked for material suitable for several new a 
magazines. On Oct. 5th I sold him 3 novelettes and 14 
short stories. 





Oct. 4th: After calling upon me to supply the entire contents of a 
recent issue, with the exception of one novelette, the editor 
of another magazine group phoned to order several special- ile 
ly written novelettes and short stories for a new monthly. a) 

ride 


AG 
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Oct. 5th: Having purchased the feature novels for her first four is- 
~ sues and many of her novelettes and short stories from 
me, another editor phoned to order a specially written 

novel and several serials. 


Oct. 6th: An editor phoned for a short to fill out a certain issue. 
Within two hours she had selected one of several I sent. 


My clients could not possibly have obtained these sales and orders 
without representation by an active, long established literary agent. 














YOU, TOO, MIGHT BE SELLING 


You have a spark of ability and permitted me to show 
you just where and why your work is falling short of 
editorial standards, and to help you whip your stories 
into the most effective form by vigorous constructive 
criticism, revision and replot suggestions in line with 
definite market requirements .. . 


Your salable work had the advantages of recommen- 
dation by an editorially recognized agency which, 
through twelve years of personal contact with editors 
and publishers in supplying their specific needs, is in 
a position to place salable manuscripts without lost 
motion... 





You received a monthly market bulletin and special 
tips from time to time as to what magazines and pub- 
lishers need that would enable you to work for active 
markets. 


I charge a reading fee of $2.00 on manuscripts up to 4000 words, 
and 50c per thousand if longer. Books: 30-60,000 words, $15.00; 
61-80,000 words, $17.50; 81-100,000 words, $20.00. The com- 
mission on American sales is 10%, on foreign sales, 15%. Your 
work will be handled on straight commission basis as soon as 
$1,000 worth of sales are made through my office. 


Now, while there are such tremendous opportunities in the fiction 
market, is the time to avail yourself of practical professional 
guidance. Send me a manuscript today; or, if you haven’t one 
ready, write for my circular and ask for a free copy of my 
monthly market letter listing immediate editorial needs. 


Lowe 


AUGUST LENNIGER == 


‘ Just f f client: 
45 West 45th St. Literary Agent New York, N. Y. Gepuamier er oats r 
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Money In the Air 
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The first really complete step by step article ever published on radio 
writing. Complete with markets, examples, suggestions, ideas, and practical 


inside information. 


By H. Donatp Spatz 
write vivid dialogue? 


AN YOU 
Do you have an imagination? 


Do you have an idea for something 
new in the way of radio plays? 

If you can answer these three questions 
in the affirmative you had better pay some 
attention, because the broadcasting stations 
of this country spend approximately three 
million dollars a year for radio scripts, and 
there’s no reason in the world why you can’t 
get some of that money for yourself. 

William Paley and Merlin Aylesworth, 
the presidents of the Columbia and National 
Broadcasting Systems, are quoted as saying 
that advance contracts indicate the biggest 
year in broadcasting thus far. They add 
further that a great deal of experimenting 
will be done during the coming season, and 
many new types of programs will be put on 
the air. 
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Clip and save this article. 


That’s news! 

Let’s presume that you would like to have 
a radio income. Let us suppose further that 
you would enjoy listening to your own brain 
infants over your loudspeaker, and that... 
Well, you get what I mean. We'll take for 
granted that the game appeals to you and 
that you’d like to dig in and get started. 
Let’s look at the first question again. 

Can you write vivid dialogue? 

Robert Louis Stevenson said: “Words are 
the tools with which bridges are built—the 
implements with which men work. They are 
also the means by which (some) radio 
writers accomplish miracles. Have you ever 
noticed after listening to a good program 
how clearly the scene stands out in your 
mind? How you can see the room in which 
the action took place; the color of the hero- 
ine’s dress; the design of the rug? 


It isn’t because you have a particularly 
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keen imagination that you know this, and 
it isn’t an accident. It is the planned result 
of a careful writer who plots deliberately to 
transmit not only the action but the scene 
as well through the loudspeaker. And this 
isn’t a matter which can be dismissed with 
a shrug of the shoulders and the careless 
announcement : “Hump! I know how to do 
that. You just let the announcer tell what 
the people and the rooms look like.” But 
you don’t! Playmates, if you give the an- 
nouncer several yards of description to read, 
you may as well save your postage. And 
your hopes. 

Let’s analyze several things before we 
go on. Why is it that you get a good 
picture of the scene of a good radio play— 
without realizing it is being fed to you. 
Why is it that, even though the characters 
do set the scene, and though one doesn’t do 
such a thing in real life, the whole thing 
still doesn’t seem stiff and unnatural? 

Here’s why! The continuity. writer has 
been clever enough to weave in his bits of 
description a little at a time, giving only a 
little dose to this character’s speech, and a 
few words to that one’s. And what he does 
add is made to appear as part of the story. 
“My dear,” one character may exclaim, “I 
had no idea when I saw that red hat moving 
through the crowd that the person under it 
would be you.” There, do you see? The 
line moves the play onward, it is slightly 
humorous, and it is descriptive. We know 
that the newcomer is wearing a red hat. And, 
isn’t it true, when you know what a person 
is wearing, you feel that you know him 
just a little bit better. 

Let us examine radio dialogue: 

Marston: (EXCITEDLY) Oh, my good man! 


That bronze image! That grinning little devil on 
the pedestal! What is it worth? 

Native: (SLOWLY) That Buddha is not for 
sale, sair. 

Marston: Not for sale? Surely you'll sell it to 
me! It’s ugly face fascinates me—I must have 
it! Its burning green eyes have taken possession of 
me. 

Native: (STUBBORNLY) I cannot sell the 
bronze buddha, sair. 

Marston: (ALMOST ANGRILY) You must 
sell it! That grinning—leering—face—all wrinkled 
like an old woman’s face—I must have it! 

Native: Sair, you will leave my shop! I cannot 
sell you that image! 











In this example of dialogue, the buddha, 
which plays a very important part in the 
story, is described in such a way that the 
listeners can, with a moderate amount of 
imagination, picture the thing in their minds. 
You know the color of its eyes; you know 
that its ugly face is all wrinkled; you know 
that it has an evil grin. And at the same 
time, the tale moves on, for the native shop 
keeper plays an important part later on, and 
his driving the American buyer from his 
shop has a lot to do with the subsequent 
actions. Now for another example: 

Marston: Who do you see, Dennis? What’s up? 

DeNNIs: That native! That dirty fellow with 
the bandage over his left eye! He’s coming this 
way—toward you! 

Marston: (BREATHLESS) Good Lord! The 
74 geal He mustn’t find me here! Where can 

go! 

DENNIs: 

MARSTON : 
DEN TERROR)—Look! 
going to kill me! 

This fragment of script shows lots of 
things. The story moves on rapidly, while 
at the same time you see the native, dirty and 
unkempt, a bandage over his left eye, and a 
dagger in his hand. You know as well that 
there’s a screen in the room ; what’s more, you 
know it’s a black screen. And you’ve got a 
good picture of the mental disturbment of 
the characters. Now let’s take something less 
violent : 

BarBARA: (GUSHINGLY) Oh, my dear Felice! 
How perfectly stunning you look in the chic blue 
hat—it matches your dress exactly, too, doesn’t it? 

Feiice: Yes. I bought them at Reynolds—a sale, 
you know. Harry likes blue—it’s his favorite color 
—so I bought them. Of course I really needed 


Step behind that black screen! Quick! 
Too late! He’s seen me—(IN SUD- 
That dagger! He’s 


them. 
BarBARA: Hmm. Bill doesn’t seem to like any 
color. At least he never mentions any except red 


—in connection with his business, that is, (SIGH- 
ING) And I look it, too. This faded green thing. 

Fe,ice: Why Barbara! When did you get it? 
It’s perfectly lovely! (WE KNOW SHE 
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DOESN’T THINK ANYTHING OF THE 
SORT) I never saw it before! 


You’ve heard that before? Of course. 
Two dear, good women, discussing clothes. 
We learn from this that one’s wearing a 
smart blue outfit—and we have a tiny 
glimpse of her husband as well, and since 
he figures later, that’s good radio to introduce 
him now—and we know that the other—the 
less fortunate of the two—is wearing some- 
thing vaguely lovely. We see her husband— 
a struggling business man who can’t af- 
ford to buy his wife clothes, and we get 
pretty good pictures of the characters of 
both women. And now for an entirely dif- 
ferent example: 


Joan: (SHOUTING ABOVE THE CROWD) 
Where’s Jim? Is he winning? 

Bup: I don’t know, sis. The dust’s so thick I 
can’t even see the cars. 

Joan: Be careful Bud! You’re mashing that 
man’s hat. 

Bup: That’s all right. He doesn’t even notice it. 

Biz: CROWD ROARS FULL UP. CARS 
PASS GRANDSTAND AGAIN WITH GREAT 
NOISE. 

Joan: (SUDDENLY ALARMED) Look! 
Number 6 is gaining. Jim’s losing! 

Bup: (IN PAIN) Leggo my arm, sis! You're 
breaking it! 

What does that show? This: We’re at an 
automobile race; the cars are tearing up a 
terrible cloud of dust; Bud is excitedly bang- 
ing away on the man’s hat before him; 
Number 6 is .pulling ahead, and Jim is 
dropping behind ; Joan, in excitement, grabs 
Bud’s arm and begins working on it. All 
that in about fifty words! Oh boy how 
brevity counts! And yet it seems like part 
of the story. It is! 


OW the second question was: Do you 

have an Imagination? You must be able 
to create characters whose personalities will 
step from the microphone to fans’ living 
rooms. To endow your radio people with 
personalities which are distinctive, don’t de- 
pend on the actors who will eventually pro- 
duce your work. Give your policeman an 
Irish brogue; (you can’t go wrong in doing 
that); give the eccentric uncle a rasping 
cough; make the heroine sweet and lovable ; 
give the finicky aunt a set of bad ears, mak- 
ing it necessary for everyone to repeat things 
at least twice; and with all this, of course, 
see that you stick to the original character, 
having each person speak as that particular 
individual and not as someone else. 





You must be able to place your characters 
in situations which will create interest on 
the part of the people who buy the estimated 
ten million dollars worth of radio sets every 
year. And if you like farcical stuff, you 
daren’t hold your imagination in leash, be- 
cause a rollicking farce stands a great chance 
of selling today. And a farce can’t be 
rollicking without some wild flights of im- 
agination. 

One of my most successful series, a string 
of half-hour comedies entitled “Cupid’s 
Capers,” (released, incidentally, long before 
the magazine of the same name appeared on 
the stand), was built solely with the aid of 
imagination. In each play a group of young 
people did things—things that our young 
folks today wouldn’t very logically attempt 
—but by writing humorously, working up 
the situation to the point where the listeners 
chuckled at the silliness of the thing, I made 
the series popular. I always tried to make 
my people similar to someone I knew because 
then I was sure to strike a note of reality into 
the characterizations, and when you do that, 
you secure direct appeal from the audience. 
Listeners like to chuckle and say: ‘“Doesn’t 
that sound just like cousin Mamie’s girl 
Emmy ?” 

ND now that last question : “Do you have 
something new in the way of an idea 
for a radio play? In every article, book, or 
speech on the subject, you recall seeing the 
words “new ideas,” and if I don’t miss my 
guess, those words were underlined heavily 
every time they appeared. That fact, coupled 
with the statements by the heads of the 
two greatest broadcasting companies in the 
world, should prove to you the significance 
of the insistence on the part of the advisers. 
ven if you are tired of hearing the words, 
listen to me. I think I may be able to get 
you over the trouble once and for all. 

To begin with, a new idea program is one 

which contains no Amos and Andies, no 
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Fu Manchus, no Clara, Lu, ’n’ Ems, and, 
if possible, no two-man wise-cracking teams. 
Not because theyre bum ideas but because 
they're no longer novel and because they've 
got to measure up to the standards of tre- 
mendously popular favorites. 

Try to get a basic idea that’s never been 
used before. Or, if you decide that that’s 
too difficult, get one that has seldom been 
employed before and doctor it up to make 
it seem new. Now these ideas aren’t as easy 
to find as four leaf clovers. You can’t just 
sit down and expect a knock-out idea to 
blow you over in ten minutes. They just 
don’t come that way. But if you don’t have 
any of your own, here’s a suggestion: How 
often have you heard your friends remark: 
“T don’t see why they don’t put something 
different on the air. As for me, I’d like to 
hear a program in which .. .” 

I know I’ve often heard people outline the 
type of program they’d like to hear. Some- 
times there are such features on the air and 
they just seem to have missed them. Other 
times the ideas aren’t worth a feather. But 
once in a while someone comes forth with 
a good, new, shining idea. That’s the time 
to get busy. I had an idea some months ago 
which, although the program was not new in 
itself, was tremendously successful because 
of the novel way in which the whole thing 
was worked up. I had previously written a 
series of plays with titles that resembled H. 
C. Witwer’s amusing labels. “Your Money 
Or Your Wife,’ “Hearts And Showers,” 
and “Gulliver's Gravel,” were some of them. 
The title, “Sweep No More My Lady,” had 
been in my mind but I had been unable to 
do anything with it. 

But it seems that suddenly I had an idea. 
I sat down and wrote a fifteen minute script 
dealing with the amusing antics of an elec- 
tric sweeper salesman in his house to house 
calls. I wrote humorously, vividly, and 
clearly, bringing the fellow at last to a 
home in which he found a patient listener. 
When I concluded the play, I wrote a line 
in which the salesman mentioned the name 
of the sweeper, but I left that line blank. 
The idea, of course, was to sell the program 
to different department and furniture stores, 
allowing them to insert the name of the 
sweeper which they featured. In this way, 


although the product was definitely tied up 
with the program itself, the listeners did 
not become annoyed because nothing 
smacked of the commercial until the very 
end. 

Later, I decided not to limit myself to 
only the items sold in furniture stores, and 
wrote the series with a direct slant to de- 
partment stores. 

Out of twenty-five stations to which I 
sent the first episode and a synopsis of the 
rest of the series, eleven accepted the idea 
and sold the series! At once I got to work 
on the rest of the series, my second episode 
being: “Crash On Delivery,” a play dealing 
with the glassware department. To date that 
series has been placed with thirty-seven sta- 
tions, and I haven’t exhausted the possibili- 
ties yet. With an average of twenty-two 
stations running the series at one time, at an 
average salary from each of five dollars per 
single play. ... Well, figure it out for your- 
self. 

There you can see what a new idea means. 
Some of the sponsors have been so pleased 
that they want a second series of thirteen 
more episodes at $5 each. I'll write ’em 
forever for such returns. 

















EVER copy a program—just as you 

must never copy a story and call it 
your own. Even if WPDQ’s serial “Murder 
By the Kitchen Sink” does appeal to you, 
don’t plan your own serial similarly. You'll 
meet up with trouble if you do. 

I have before me on my desk letters 
which come to me asking all sorts of ques- 
tions about radio writing. I’m going to list 
several of the more common ones and 
answer them at the same time. They are the 
questions which every potential continuity 
writer asks at some time or other. Perhaps 
you will find some of your own among them. 
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1. What type of radio play is most in demand 
at present? The mystery play leads the list, as 
usual. Some of the most popular and profitable 
dramatic programs on the air today are the mystery 
thriller type. Running a close second is the ro- 
mantic play, with a. generous dash of comedy. 
Serious plays, if really good, and clever comedy 
scripts come next. Any other type of program 
follows. 

2. Do the big chains consider free lance material ? 
They do. They employ staff writers who supply 
much of their material, however, a free lance 
script writer can crash the gate with N. B. C. or 
C. B. S., if he has the goods. (And for your 
own sake, remember what I said about the heads of 
these two chains earlier in this article.) 

3. Where can I sell my continuity? Don’t 
sell to stations with overlapping areas. By this 
I mean that if you sell a script to one station in 
a city, you may not sell the identical script to 
another station in the same town, or in another 
town served by that first station. It’s no different 
than the rule prohibiting you from selling the same 
story to two different national magazines at the 
same time. 

For example: You sell a script to WEEU—a 
thousand watt transmitter in Reading, Pa. This 
station has a live coverage area of 250 miles. 
Within a radius of 250 miles of Reading, you may 
sell the same program. WOL at Washington, D. C 
for example, may not buy the same thing even 
though it is only a 100 watt station, because 
Washington, D. C., is only around 120 miles from 
Reading. You can buy a radio log book for 10c 
from Writer’s Digest. 

When you submit or sell a script, address the 
continuity editor of the station, and inform him 
that should he purchase your material, he is getting 
only one-time broadcast rights. You might tell 
him, if doesn’t already suspect it, that you are 
submitting the same script elsewhere, but you 
must promise him not to violate the rule I have 
just told you about, namely selling the same thing 
to a competitive organization in his territory. You 
must assure him exclusive rights i in his area. If you 
break this rule and he finds it out—well, there’s 
nothing he can do to you except refuse to buy, or 
pay for your stuff, and that’s just what he’ll do. 

4. In how many episodes must I write a series? 
Thirteen, generally, never less. The year is broken 
up into four blocks of thirteen weeks, hence this 
division. 

5. To whom do I send my work? Always address 
the Continuity Editor of the station. Enclose 
return postage, too. 

6. Should I time my scripts before sending them 
out? Yes. Read them at the speed you would 
imagire actors would produce it. Allow approx- 
imately fourteen minutes, or a little less, for a 
fifteen minute script, and about twenty-seven for a 
half hour program. 

7. Must I send the whole series when I submit 
something? No; usually send two or three episodes, 
with a resumé of the rest of the series. 

8. May I employ realism in any way, and may 
my characters use hard language? Only recently 
the men behind the mahogony desks of our big 
stations have decided to allow a dash of life au 
naturel now and then. “The movies reek with it,” 
that say, “so let’s reek a little ourselves.” Treat 
such stuff carefully, however, or better still, avoid 
it. As for the cursing, there have also been radical 
changes in this direction. Where “Pish!” “Zounds !” 
or “Darn!” once had to suffice, no matter how 


rough the character or how tense the scene, you 
may now slip in an occasional ‘Damn!” or a 
choice “Hell!” provided you don’t make a habit 
of it. But oh so adroitly. 

9. Should I set my price on my material, or let 
the station officials do that? Never set your own 
price. To do so only serves to minimize your 
chances of sale. If an editor makes an offer that 
fails to suit, you can always refuse. 

10. What can I expect for a script? A fifteen 
minute script may bring you $50 from a big station, 
and only $2 from a small outfit. In the latter case, 
repeated sales to other stations can increase the 
income from one script greatly. Half hour scripts 
generally bring twice as much. If you build 
a shelf for yourself with a good station about $25 
per episode will be your starter. 


OW in addition, there are still several 
vitally important items to be consid- 
ered. One is this matter of getting actual 
experience in order to introduce a ring of 
genuine atmosphere into your work. If there 
is a radio station in your town—perferably 
a small outfit—go to the manager and try 
to get him to use some of your work gratis. 
Yes, gratis! If they have no dramatic play- 
ers on their schedules, volunteer to organize 
one for them. Then go to work and pro- 
duce your own stuff. Generally, with a little, 
station, the manager will be only too glad to 
give you an half hour every week, as they al- 
ways have a hole somewhere that needs to be 
filled. I have an amateur company of my 
own with which I try out almost everything I 
write before submitting it, even today. This 
gives me an opportunity to hear my work 
over the air, and it is amazing how many 
flaws turn up in this way. 

If you can’t manage any arrangement of 
this sort, or if there is no station in your 
city, the sample script at the end of this 
article will give you an authentic picture of 
the way the script should be prepared. That, 
coupled with the material I have given you, 
and a constant fever for turning in to dra- 
matic programs which you should possess, 
should give you a pretty good boost. 

And don’t forget that five letter word 
l-o-g-i-c. In radio, it’s more important than 
most people think—including radio writers. 
Just the other week I listened to a coast- 
to-coast broadcast of a sea story, in which 
the villain was forced to send his boat 
full of cut throat companions sailing for 
home to leave the hero and his party un- 
molested. The villain was captured and 
held prisoner on the hero’s vessel. A note 
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was then written by the hero, to which 
the villain was forced to sign his name. This 
note, obviously gave directions to the fellows 
on the other boat to set sail for other parts. 
Nothing was said, however, about how the 
note was to be delivered across the interven- 
ing water; about who was to take it; or 
why in world the other fellows would obey 
the command. Now think that over. 
Wouldn’t the diabolic fellows on the villain’s 
boat suspect an Ethiopian in the wood box 
when they found that their leader had only 
signed the note? Obviously the note was de- 
livered with the desired effects, because one 
half minute later one of the hero’s men re- 
marked that the villain’s vessel was sailing 
away. Isn’t that absurd? That’s just packed 
with flaws in logic. 

I mention the incident in such detail to 
show you how vitally important it is that you 
avoid just such things as that. You'll have 
your listeners laughing when they should be 
shivering with fear if you don’t. 


TaLEs oF Mystery — Script No. 5— 
“LIGHTS OUT!’ 


CARACTERS: (Jobin Madde cissceccsscsccsssesccscssscsscsssccoseces 
SPIER WER IN Uc cv Zacavagsovaccdevceusovs iss dnaveserces 
RINNE cic ot sontciian cepinscsodesnnistocerertinassvorese 


Props: Storm effects. 
Revolver shot. 
Rustle of paper. 

PLayinc TIME: 14 minutes. 

Script By: H. Donald Spatz. 
(address) 


MusicaL SIGNATURE: REGISTER, THEN FapE BEHIND ANNOUNCEMENT. 

ANNOUNCER: Tonight, ladies and gentlemen, we present another in this series of thrilling mystery 
” These programs are brought to you by (here goes 
the commercial splurge if the feature is sponsored). Tonight’s tale of mystery is entitled 
“Lights Out!” We take you to a darkened room of the private museum of John Mad- 
dox, famous connoisseur. Sheila Vane, Maddox’s neice, is standing before the vague 
remnants of a fire glowing on the hearth. Maddox is seated nearby. 


dramas known as “Tales of Mystery. 


Music: . Register forte then fade out. 
Biz: Crackle of log fire. Continues throughout scene. 
Sheila: (Agitated)—If Terry doesn’t soon come I think I’ll go mad, Uncle John. 
Maddox: There, there, Sheila, my dear. You're all upset. He'll get here in due time. Don’t you 
worry. 
Sheila: Oh but it’s all too terrible. He said he’d be here at eight o’clock, and it’s past eleven now. 
Maddox: There, my little girl, sit down. You've got your lovely hair all rumpled. 
Biz: Distant doorbell. 
Sheila: There! Thank God! 
Maddox: I told you he’d get here, Sheila. That threatening note wouldn’t keep him away. 
Sheila: I wonder if they do mean to kill him. Do you. . 
IZ: Door opens. 
Maddox: Oh, it’s you, Jennings? 
Sheila: Then it wasn’t Terry? 
Jennings: No, Miss. Only a messenger, Miss. He brought this note. 
Sheila: A note? Give it to me. 
Biz: Rustle of paper. 
Sheila: (Screams) — Oh! 
Maddox: What is it, my dear? 
Sheila: (Weakly) — A note. It says: You'll never see Terrence James again. And it’s signed — 


it’s signed — The Terror. 
Music: REGISTER ForTE. 
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Now a final dash of instructions. Make 
neat, clean copies of your work. Build up 
climaxes at the end of each episode so you'll 
carry your audience from week to week. 
Limit your characters to about five or six 
if possible. Employ all sorts of sound effects 
whenever possible so you can heighten the 
illusion of reality. Do all this, brethren, to 
a (you guessed it) new idea, and I'll see 
you on the Riviera next summer. 

The cold months are here, summer, radio’s 
dead season is past. No longer would people 
rather sit out under trees and eat ants, or 
drown in muddy creeks, than listen to the 
merits of Crankcase Salad Oil. They’ve 
come back to their loudspeakers and are 
ready to be entertained. There’s money in 
the air, and no reason why you can’t grab 
yourself a handful now and then. 

Here’s a condensed page of one of my 
scripts. It shows you how the lines are 
written and how the sound effects should be 
introduced. 


Crackle of log fire. 
Doorbell 


















SENTIMENT 


VS. 
SENTIMENTALITY 


By Lurton BLASSINGAME 


) OU who wish to do good and success- 
ful work for the general circulation 
and women’s magazines would do well 

to have a mental signboard before him when 

he begins to write: 


DANGER 
THe Roap To SENTIMENTALITY 1S A Morass OF 
CHEAPNESS. TAKE THE Roap oF SINCERE SENTI- 
MENT TO SUCCESS. 

Not a week passes but some writer with 
a smooth, acceptable style and a satisfactory 
plot robs himself of a check by taking the 
wrong road. He remembers that the editors 
want sentiment. “All right,” he decides, 
“T’'ll give it to them, plenty of it.” And he 
proceeds, like a professional mourner at a 
funeral, to cry without feeling, to “Tear a 
passion to tatters, to very rags,” with the 
result that his story comes back to him. 


If it helps your feelings any, comfort 
yourselves by knowing that writers for the 
cheaper magazines and writers who try for 
the better and fail are not the only offenders 
against good taste. Occasionally the best 
writers have erred, carried away by their 
emotions until they have made themselves 
as ostentatious and ill-bred as if they ap- 
peared in public wearing five rings on one 








hand. Dickens was perhaps the most crea- 
tive author to write in English, but our ad- 
miration of his good points need not blind 
us to his occasional slips. Consider his death 
scene of Little Nell in “The Old Curiosity 
Shop” : 

“When Death strikes down the innocent and 
young, from every fragile form from which he 
lets the painting spirit free, a hundred virtues rise, 
in shapes of mercy, charity and love, to walk the 
world and bless it. Of every tear that sorrowing 
mortals shed on such green graves, some good is 
born, some gentler nature comes. In the Destroy- 
er’s steps there spring up bright creations that defy 
his power, and his dark path becomes a way of 
light to Heaven.” 

We don’t have to wave the banner of art 
to proclaim this bad writing. It wouldn’t sell 
to any of the better women’s magazines of 
today, if you sent it in; and even if it came 
from an author whose name was wanted 
on the cover, the editor would probably ask 
to make changes. Here Dickens, creative 
genius that he was, has slipped and is 
maudlin, crying into his beer; the passage 
is bathos and not pathos. 

It will help you improve your writing if 
you understand why the passage quoted is 
weak. Notice that the creative writer has 
entirely disappeared ; none of the characters 
for whom he is famous are being shown us. 
Overcome by the emotional quality of the 
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scene he has previously drawn, the author 
as an individual has come sobbing out onto 
the stage. The effect is worse than if a 
stage manager, excited by the drama he has 
staged, forgot himself and appeared boo- 
hooing before the footlights just at the 
climax. It is worse because when an author 
comes on the stage there naturally is no 
room for the characters; when an author 
ceases to portray characters he is standing 
alone, making a display of his emotions in 
public. 


ET’S look now at another scene of 

suffering and see how much more effec- 
tive it is. We'll use the second and third 
paragraphs of “Yesterday was a Dream” 
from the September McCall’s. 


“If she didn’t finish with the bureau today, she 
would have to go on with this sorting tomorrow 
morning. Tomorrow morning she’d have to open 
this door again and see everything from Stan’s 
bureau piled here on the bed. Dress collars in 
starched circles, neckties—the yellow one with the 
small blue and henna designs on it, the green one, 
the blue one, the imposing one which had cost five 
dollars. ‘When they cost more than two dollars, 
they’re cravats, not neckties.’ He had said that. 
Her head went down until it rested on the bed, 
and she cried, bent over awkwardly. She felt 
guilty and ashamed, crying that way. She had de- 
termined she wouldn’t. The child would be in very 
soon. She didn’t have any right to cry. Carol 
would notice. 

“She got up, went into her bathroom, and bathed 
her face. Then she made herself go back into that 
little room next to hers. The guest room. She 
must begin calling it the guest room. She piled all 
the clothing, handkerchiefs, neckties, socks, under- 
wear, into the fiber case on the floor. That old 
fiber case had been in the hall closet for five years. 
Over and over she’s wanted to throw it out during 
her periodical housecleanings, but somehow she 
hadn’t. It was lucky that she hadn’t . . . Lucky 
that she had saved it through the five years of her 
marriage so that when Stan was dead she had 
something in which to pack up his clothes to give 
away. She must be careful. She mustn’t think 
things like that.” 


Miss Mary C. McCall, the author, is not 
a genius; she is simply a very competent 
writer of popular fiction for popular maga- 
zines. She is popular because her stories 
effectively get their sentiment over to the 
readers through the trick of sticking to her 
characters. We see Hilda in a definite room, 
dealing with real objects. Miss McCall 
knows enough not to come into the story 
_and tell us: “Hilda suffered terribly. Her 
husband had just died and, because she loved 
him, her life was an empty void. When she 
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tried to pack his clothes, it was too much 
for her and she cried and cried.” 

That is the way some beginners would 
handle the scene, others would grow more 
emotional and tell us how terrible it is for 


a woman to lose her husband. Both would 
have their stories rejected, because they 
would be giving us sentimentality and stand- 
ing in front of their characters. The effect- 
tive author keeps off stage; she simply lets 
us see the character with the collars and the 
ties; lets us remember with the character 
the husband’s words; lets us see the woman 
crying but trying to be brave, going ahead 
with her task. 

The result : seeing the character so clearly, 
living with her in those emotional moments, 
we readers experience her emotion. And it 
is that transmitting of emotion to the reader 
which makes a story bring from an editor 
the where-withall to secure the unemotional 
but necessary winter outfit that it’s now time 
to buy. 

“That’s all right for scenes of death,” you 
say. “Seeing a character grieving for a dead 
husband does make good sentiment. But the 
editors don’t want many stories of death; 
they want romance and adventure. How 
am I to get sentiment without sentimentality 
into such scenes ?” 


Y suggestion is that you use the same 

technique. Create for your readers, 
rather than telling them about, real charac- 
ters. If the characters are sympathetic, if 
they struggle against odds to achieve some 
worthwhile end, you'll get your sentiment. 
If you don’t believe me, please get the 
September issue of Good Housekeeping and 
read “The Storm.” 

The story opens with Eunice dissatisfied 
with life in Florida: her husband is busy 
during the day and tired at night; there’s 
nothing to do, and she is seriously consider- 
ing leaving him when they are caught in a 
hurricane. Death threatens, and Eunice dis- 
covers that life without her husband wouldn’t 
be worthwhile. Consequently, when they do 
survive, Eunice let’s the hurricane take with 
it all her discontent. 

Simple, isn’t it? Just the old story of the 
unhappy wife who plans to leave her hus- 
band but discovers in a crisis that she loves 
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him. It’s so old and so simple that Miss 
Doris Rend had to get into it some of the 
authentic sentiment of high courage and 
romance and adventure to put it over. 
Let’s take up the story where the house 
is being blown down, the sea is coming into 
the yard, and the husband is preparing to 
make a last effort to save the life of his wife 


and her dog. 

“Chad was busy putting the shawl strap on 
Terry . .. ‘Where’s a piece of clothes line?’ 

“Eunice got it out of a cupboard. She moved 
now in a sort of stupefaction as though every nerve 
in her body had been numbed. Her one thought 
was to stay close to Chad, to do exactly as he 
told her. 

“Chad fastened one end of the line round her 
waist and twisted it through Terry’s shawlstrap. 

“ ‘Why are you doing that?’ she wanted to know. 
‘Why are you tying us together?’ Her mouth 
shook a little as she asked, and she wrenched her 
fingers hard. 

“‘On account of Terry,’ Chad said. ‘I want to 
be sure that he stays with us.’ 

-“‘You’re not telling me the truth—you think 
something awful’s going to happen.’ Her eyes 
begged him more than her words. ‘Do you think 
we're going to die?’ 

“He was fastening the last knot at his own 
waist. She stood close to him and looked up in 
his face. Her heart banged inside her body and 
knocked the breath out of her, but her voice was 
calmer now. 

“Do you think,’ she said, ‘we’re going to die?’ 

““No,’ he said, ‘of course not.’ He smiled at 
her and pinched her cheek. ‘You just stick to your 
old man. We'll get through all right.’ 

“Get through all right, get through all right, beat 
in her brain. Get through all right. All right? 

If anything happened to him, to Chad, to 
her husband ! The man she’d gone to school with, 
the man she’d lived with and slept with—this man 
who’d always taken care of her as he was taking 
care of her now... . 

“Chad was tying some money and a package of 
cigarettes in a handkerchief under the shoulder 
strap of his suit. She put her arms round his neck 
and pulled his head down toward her. His eyes had 
that queer seeing look she’d noticed often lately 
as he bent over her. She pressed her body hard 
against him, close, close, as she could get. His 
arms wrapped themselves round her suddenly, and 
his mouth came down on hers. For a moment there 
was no storm. Then thin ledges of silver water 
edged his lower lids. His dark-blue eyes looked 
at her. 
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“*You haven’t kissed me like that for months,’ 
was all he said. 

“They went and stood in the little tile entrance 
and watched the water creep up the fifth step. 
Eunice had her hand in his.” 


OW if you don’t see why that sold, 

see how much more effective it is than 
the sentimentality with which some writers 
would have filled it. I am adapting to this 
scene the actual writing of a rejected manu- 
script, changing it as little as possible to 
make it fit—and being, I assure you, more 
than fair to the author in the changes. 

“Chad put the shawl strap around the dog. Even 
in this direful moment of great danger, he did 
not forget the faithful dumb brute that had been 
his constant companion. He did not think of him- 
self as a hero; he did not even recall the Biblical 
injunction, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me,’ but unselfishness and nobility spoke from 
his attitude. 

“Where is a piece of clothesline, my darling?’ 
he asked his wife. 

“Eunice was sore afraid. She hated to move 
away from this man who was her husband. With 
him she had sometimes quarreled, she admitted to 
herself, ashamed now; but in this emergency when 
the Grim shadow of Death hovered over them, her 
eyes were cleared and she saw his inherent fine- 
ness. He was thinking of her and the dog, rather 
then himself. 

“She got the clothes line. He tied one end of it 
around her waist, firmly but gently. Then he ran 
the rope through the shawl strap he had so 
thoughtfully put on Terry, the terrier. She was 
shaking with fear—for in the presence of the Grim 
Reaper only the Pure in Heart fail to know fear. 

““*Why are you putting the line around us?’ she 
inquired of her husband, wanting to hear the calm- 
ing comfort of his sweet voice. 

“Chad looked at her and saw she was afraid. 
He did not want to lie, but he knew that in her 
innocence she did not realize the great danger that 
was upon them. It would only frighten her the 
more and he wanted to save her from as much 
suffering as he could. And so he told her only 
part of the truth. 

“Tf I don’t put the rope around us,’ he said, 
‘Terry might get lost. He is our friend and we 
must protect him.’ 

“Eunice felt the greatness of her husband like a 
presence in the room. He had not met her eyes 
when he spoke; even with a little lie he could not 
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Market 


New York and Milwaukee 


Letters 


Each month Writer’s Digest publishes market letters from the publishing centers of 
the world, supplementing our regular New York Market Letter. This month our repre- 


sentative covers Milwaukee. 


Next month our Market Letter will include Des Moines 


and St. Louis in addition to New York. The market reports you read in Writer’s Digest 
are first-hand and secured direct from the editor by our own paid representatives. 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 
(All Following Addresses New York City) 


PTIMISM is the key word. More 

new magazines coming out right 

along. More new writers being dis- 
covered. 

Rates are not improving yet. But the fact 
that there are more markets means more 
sales for the ambitious and capable authors. 
e For the writer of adventure tales, there’s 
a new one at Street and Smith’s, 79 Sev- 
enth Avenue, called Pete Rice Magazine. 
This is along the same type as Doc Savage 
—a novel of about 50,000 words featured 
in each issue which carries along the same 
important characters—and several short 
stories and articles to fill out the monthly 
wordage. The latter are the open door for 
contributors. If you have a great big start- 
ling idea for a full-length novel for this 
magazine, don’t get up any steam over it 
until you write and ask the editor. These 
complete novels are almost always contracted 
for in advance for all magazines of this sort 
where a special set of characters is featured. 
Prompt pay for shorts, however. 
¢ For those who type out a combination of 
romance, adventure, and Western atmos- 
phere, there is a new magazine in the N. L. 
Pines group called Thrilling Ranch Stories. 
Address: 570 Seventh Avenue. Rates are 
from a half cent a word up. 

e For straight Western adventure — man 
stuff—shorts up to 6,000 words and novel- 
ettes of 10,000 are the present need of both 
Star Western Magazine and Dime Western 
Magazine. All stories must have Western 
glamor in the outdoor field, and plenty of 
dramatically emotional plot. Emphasize con- 
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vincing character delineation for these two. 
And you might keep in mind that a good 
period story can be used here at any time. 
Rogers Terrill edits these two, at 205 East 
42nd Street. 

¢ Harry Steeger, editor of Daredevil Aces, 
Battle Birds, and G-8 and His Battle Aces, 
informs writers that the readers of these 
air magazines are largely juvenile and that 
hence the stories must contain plenty of ex- 
citement and thrills, and must emphasize the 
courageous and the heroic, which young- 
sters like. He is looking for new authors 
for these three magazines. Stories must be 
Western Front, war-flying. Rates are one 
cent and up. Lengths for G-8 and His Battle 
Aces are up to 5,000 words. (Complete 
novels for this magazine are written to order 
only.) For the other two magazines lengths 
vary from 3,000 to 10,000 words. Address: 
205 East 42nd Street. 

¢ Flying Aces, 6% West 44th Street, which 
has heretofore been regular pulp form, is 
changing to smooth-paper format. It will 
use fact articles now, as well as air-war fic- 
tion. These may be on any phase of avia- 
tion. Payment on publication at one to two 
cents a word. 


INGS is the only one of the Fiction 

House air magazines to be revived 
just at the present time. This will use four 
complete war-air novels, varying in length 
from 18,000 to 25,000 words, in which the 
Western Front is featured. Payment is at 
a cent a word (possibly a little more) on ac- 
ceptance. Jack Byrne is editing. Address: 
461 Eighth Avenue. 














¢ The Spider, 205 East 42nd Street, is 
sorely in need of good shorts up to 6,000 
words. These must be about a lone-wolf, 
non-professional detective character who 
brings to justice a super criminal or crimi- 
nals. Action-suspense type of writing pre- 
fered. 

Three elements are required in stories for 
Dime Mystery Magazine: mystery, horror, 
credibility. The editor, Rogers Terrill, de- 
fines the difference between “horror” and 
“terror” thus: “Horror is emotion we feel 
when some particularly stunning catastrophe 
overtakes another person. Terror is our re- 
action to the fear that such a catastrophe or 
disaster will befall ourselves.” He wants 
mystery-horror stories, and I think his 
definition will help writers get the exact 
slant required. Lengths: novels, 25,000 to 
35,000; novelettes, 10,000; shorts, 5,000. 
Payment is one cent and up on publication. 
205 E. 42nd. 
¢ Dime Detective Magazine, on the other 
hand, stresses the menace type of mystery 
and likes character development. Work up 
suspense strongly so that readers get a real 
thrill at the climax. You can do this by 
either mental conflict or physical action. The 
editor, Harry Steeger, doesn’t care which 
you use, just so you get the reader excited 
as the dickens. You can use a slight twist of 
horror angle, but it must be explained logi- 
cally in the end. Be plausible! Don’t try 
out-and-out horror for this publication. The 
detective element is more strongly stressed 
in every story in Dime Detective Magazine. 
If you are a new author—and can write as 
good a detective story as those old estab- 
lished writers, don’t be afraid to send in 
your manuscripts. You'll get a genuinely 
good break here, for new writers are much 
in demand now! No fooling! Best lengths 
are 1,500 to 8,000 words for shorts; 12,000 
to 18,000 words for novelettes. Rates are 
one cent and up. 205 E. 42nd. 
¢ New writers are getting a break over at 
Redbook, too. There’s a specially good mar- 
ket opening up there for unusually good 
short novels. And you don’t have to have a 
big name, either. Address is 230 Park 
Avenue. 
¢ More markets for Western action stories 
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are opening with the rivival of Action 
Stories, Lariat Story Magazine, and Fron- 
tier Stories, under the editorship of Jack 
Byrne. Action Stories will be using the same 
sort of material as previously: fast plotted 
and dramatic Western and adventure stories, 


with an occasional crime-detective tale. 
Lengths wanted are: shorts, 3,000 to 6,000 
words; novelettes, 12,000 to 14,000; novels, 
to 25,000 words. Frontier follows the lead 
of Action Stories. Keep contributions pure 
Western for Lariat. Rates for all three 
magazines are a cent a word or a little more, 
on acceptance. Editorial offices now at 461 
Eighth Avenue. 


T was a sad blow to see the market for 

the better grade of sex stories lessened 
when Young’s Magazine was recently con- 
solidated with Breezy Stories. The latter 
name is featured, the magazine being known 
as Breezy Stories and Young's. This may 
be a merely temporary measure of economy ; 
we hope so. Cashel Pomeroy continues to 
edit the new merger, at 55 West Third 
Street. The stories will now keep to the 
character of the old Breezy Stories, playing 
up the naughty but nice sort of passion— 
nothing coarse or vulgar. (Depends on how 
you look at sex magazines, of course.) Ex- 
cellent writing technique is appreciated in 
this market. You can be clever, too. Rate 
is one cent on acceptance. Shorts up to 
6,000 words; novelettes of 12,000 to 15,000 
words. 
* Your hero must be a detective if your 
story is to hit The Shadow Magazine. How- 
ever, the range of detectives is large, for he 
may be strictly professional—police officer 
or private agency—or an outright amateur. 
But he must solve a crime. Keep away from 
stories featuring gangsters, except as crimi- 
nals who are finally caught and punished by 
the law. Danger, deduction, and daring 
makes a good formula for this magazine. 
Don’t crowd your plot; keep your story in- 
teresting as well as fast-moving. This is a 
Street and Smith magazine edited by John 
Nanovic at 79 Seventh Avenue. Payment: 
one cent and up, on acceptance. 
¢ Special needs for Lovers Magazine are 
emotionally dramatic shorts and novelettes, 
2,000 up to 12,000 words in length. Stories 








must be thoroughly modern in appeal. First- 
person confessional tales are not used here, 
if sordid or overly depressing, though a story 
told in first person which carried the ro- 
mantic thrills of the third-person stories 
would receive careful consideration. Such, 
it might well be said, seem to be few and 
far between. In writing for this market, 
keep in mind that the simpering Cinderella 
type of heroine is not wanted. Modern, in- 
triguing types who know their way around, 
who live vividly and love dangerously, make 
better story material. The editor is Harriet 
Bradfield. And the address is 205 East 42nd 
Street. 

Macfadden has been doing a little con- 

solidating. True Experiences has been in- 
corporated with Love Mirror, which he 
bought recently on the failure of Futura 
Publications. The magazine was doing fair- 
ly well before, and is a good title to see back 
in circulation. 
e He has also combined True Detective 
Mysteries and Master Detective magazines. 
John Shuttleworth, I understand, is contin- 
uing as the editor and is using true accounts 
of crimes and their solutions. For this mar- 
ket, the editor requests that’ you ask in ad- 
vance whether a crime would make suitable 
material, as he keeps a complete record of 
those already written up and thus avoids 
duplication. He has a detailed sheet of sug- 
gestions, which he will send to those con- 
templating submissions. Address: 1926 
Broadway. 

Another improved market for writers of 
romance is Sweetheart Stories, 100 Fifth 
Avenue, edited by Lyon Mearson. This has 
graduated from a monthly into a bi-weekly. 
¢ Markets that are buying almost nothing 
just now include Adventure Magazine, 161 
Sixth Avenue; The American Home, 244 
Madison Avenue; Black Bat Detective Mys- 
teries, 103 Park Avenue—that’s the new one 
edited by Percy Waxman, formerly editor 
of the Woman’s Home Companion. 

A rumor persists that Short Shorts, which 
went into bankruptcy a year ago, was about 
to be revived. No. 
¢ Catherine McNelis, 


publisher of the 


Tower group of magazines (those distrib- 
uted through Woolworth’s and the news- 
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stands) has spread her interests to include 
being president of the American Spectator. 
This is the critical monthly for the literati, 
which is edited by George Jean Nathan, 
Theodore Dreiser, James Branch Cabell, 
and Eugene O’Neil. Sherwood Anderson 
has joined the staff of the magazine as co- 
editor. Hugh Weir, of the Tower group, is 
now vice-president. Richard R. Smith, for- 
mer president, continues with the magazine 
as consulting associate only. Articles used 
are written largely by invitation. 

Joseph Wood Krutch, dramatic editor for 
some time of The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, 
has recently been made literary editor, to 
succeed Henry Hazlitt. 

e Hazlitt has been appointed editor of The 
American Mercury, succeeding H. L. 
Mencken. 

Norman Anthony is reviving the tabloid 

magazine, Manhattan, of which only a few 
issues appeared last year. As before, it is 
chiefly staff written, but ideas are welcome. 
Address: 100 Fifth Avenue. It’s a more 
popular The New Yorker. , 
* Asia Magazine, 468 Fourth Avenue, has 
a new editor—Richard J. Walsh. He con- 
tinues as president of the John Day Com- 
pany, but is giving up the editorial page of 
Judge, which he has been writing for several 
years. He plans to make it something more 
than just a travel magazine. Fair rates are 
paid on publication. 

Good Eating is the title of a monthly mag- 
azine which Herbert P. Hammond is pub- 
lishing. The address is 25 West 43rd 
Street. This is a consumer publication, and 
is devoted to articles on diets and foods. 
¢ If you are interested in French-American 
publications, you might cast an eye on 
Amerique,‘ the new weekly for French 
speaking people in North America. It seeks 
to interpret the American scene, not stress 
the European background, and is edited in 
New York City by Mme. Josette Lacoste. 

For those who find “art” preferable to 
selling their talents for gold—there are such, 
and some achieve fame thereby, and even 
riches after a fashion!—then here are a few 
notes about the newest additions to the field 
of Little Magazines. 

Payment in fame only—no cash—comes 

















from two little magazines put out by a 
group of several editors, headed by Law- 
rence C. Woodman. The address is 45 West 
35th Street. The titles of the publications 
are The Literary Arts and The American 
Scene. 

Short stories, articles and verse of a radi- 
cal nature might interest the editor of New 
Masses, Joseph Freeman, at 31 East 27th 
Street. No payment here. 

The Washington Press is a new publishing 
house, headed by Louis Raph, with offices 
at 188 Washington Street. Their first list 
includes a book translated from the German 
and one on Russia. 

Julian Messner, formerly of Liveright’s, 
is starting his own publishing house this fall, 
and has three books already scheduled, part 
of them novels. 

Farrar and Rinehart have announced the 
addition of a college textbook department. 
The changes occurring in economic, social, 
and cultural life, they believe, will cause 
many changes in college texts, and they plan 
to keep abreast of new. developments. In 
charge of this new department will be James 
E. Van Toor, who was associated with Mac- 
millan for eight years, and for the past four 
years has been in charge of the textbook 
department of Long & Smith. 

Printer’s Ink, 185 Madison Avenue, has 
made some changes in staff. G. A. Nichols 
is now editor; C. B. Larrabee, managing 
editor, and Andrew M. Howe, associate edi- 
tor. Good rates are paid on publication for 
business and advertising articles. These must 
be brief, meaty, and to the point. 

If you have ideas for automobile dealers’ 
articles—ideas that would help the small 
dealer in small cities, you may find a market 
with Motor, 5%th Street and Eighth Avenue. 
Avoid big-dealer slant right now. 

The Wallpaper Magazine, 65 East 56th 
Street, is not in the market right now. 
Neither is Spirits, 220 East 42nd Street.* 
(This depends on repeal for publication.) 
Neither is Automotive Electricity, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue. 

New address for The Glass Industry: 102 
Maiden Lane. 

New news editor for The Iron Age: T. 


*This is the Daily News Building, not the New Bldg. 
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H. Kerken. (329 West 39th Street.) 
New editor for Electrical Manufacturing: 
Morgan Farrell. 
New quarterly for drug and cosmetic buy- 
ers: Dais, 535 Fifth Avenue. Will appear 
soon. Burford Lorimer, editor. 


Milwaukee Market Letters 
All Addresses Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HERE are a good many citizens 

around the country who know that 

Milwaukee manufactures some first- 
class beer, that it is one of those queer cities 
administered by socialists, that it is a place 
gangsters steer clear of, and that all in all it 
is something of a model city to some of the 
graft ridden communities of our fair (game) 
land. 

The Bruce Publishing company puts out 

a batch of three magazines in addition to a 
large array of books almost entirely on Cath- 
olic subjects. Its magazine needs, in its own 
words, are as follows: 
* American School Board Journal, a month- 
ly periodical devoted to the discussion of 
problems of school administrations as these 
exist in cities, towns, counties and states. It 
addresses itself to school board members, 
school superintendents, school business ex- 
ecutives, principals, architects and others re- 
sponsible for the executive administration 
and supervision of public schools of elemen- 
tary and secondary grade. 

“Particularly problems of organization, 
finance, buildings, supervision and manage- 
ment are discussed,” the Bruce brothers ex- 
plain further. “Articles from 500 to 3,500 
word length are solicited from persons of 
experience in the field. Very rarely verse, 
humor and news can be used. Photographs 
are wanted of new and architecturally nota- 
ble school buildings: Payment, on publica- 
tion, one-half cent a word.” 
¢ Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 
a Bruce professional monthly for teachers 
and executives in its field, devoted to the 
betterment of the industrial arts and voca- 
tional subjects in elementary, secondary and 
vocational schools. Articles are sought only 
from teachers and persons in the field. Dis- 

(Continued to page 58) 











Reliable 


Markets 


for the Short Short Story 


HE idea that a short short story is 

easy to write because it is short is a 

fallacy. In a short short you don’t 
write an incident, your write a story. You 
write something that normally might be ex- 
panded to 4,000 words. You’ve boiled it 
down so that each word stands for a phrase 
and each phrase takes the place of a sen- 
tence. There is no time for leisurely de- 
scription or dissertations. Yet, if your script 
sounds consciously hurried, and if your ef- 
fort to pack a lot into a little bit of space 
is a conscious effort, your script won’t sell. 
Despite space limitations you can’t write 
that “A tall, lean, handsome, young, well- 
dressed, apple - cheeked, intelligent - looking 
white man came into the room.” You must 
let the action of the character and his con- 
versation do most of the description for you. 
Don’t talk about your characters in a short 
short—let them do the talking. Don’t de- 
scribe them — let them describe themselves 
and in so doing move forward the story just 
as one does in a radio script. 


N the October issue of the Dicest, the 

judges of our recent short short story 
contest commented on the lack of fine writ- 
ing in the short shorts submitted. That is, too 
many of the scripts lacked character, and 
since a short short runs only three to five 
pages, the first page must be 100 per cent, 
or the Ms. is doomed. In a novelet or a 
long short an editor will read past an indif- 
ferent first page; but in a short short a first 
page without character, without lift and lilt 
means rejection. 

Here is the first paragraph of one of the 
winning short shorts in our contest: 

It was noon in the east Tennessee 
mountains, and, since early morning, 
Rafe Turney has lain beneath a clump 
of gnarled pines waiting to kill a man. 

His eyes roved the red clay road below 
his covert, and his fingers twitched on 
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the barrel of a 30-30 rifle. It was cool 
behind the grape-vine screen that con- 
cealed him from the view of passerbys 
on the road; but sweat ran down his 
face in little rivulets. He mopped his 
face with a red bandana handkerchief. 

That is an almost ideal start for a short 
short. 

We want to quote another beginning of a 
winning short short. Here it is: 

Old Man Edwards was dying for the 
third and possibly the last time, and his 
house was filled with a grudging si- 
lence. 

Look what the two words “possibly” and 
“grudging” do to that sentence. Study the 
sentence over. There isn’t a wasted word. 

Another beginning in one of the winning 
scripts went like this: 

He come direct to our joint as soon 
as they got through questioning him at 
headquarters. I never seen a guy so 
done up: He ordered whiskey straight, 
then sat there with his head in his 
hands. “Jeez!” he kept sayin’—“Jeez!” 
So, after a bit, I asks him about it, and 
here’s the way he giv it to me. 





Short Short Story Markets 


Breezy, 55 W. Third, New York City. (Sexy.) 

Grit, Williamsport, Pa. (Rural.) 

The Young Crusader, 1630 Chicago Ave., Evan- 
ston, Illinois. 

Honeymoon Tales, 7 West 22nd St., New York 
City. (Sexy.) 

The American Hebrew and Jewish Tribune, 212 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The American Review, 218 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. (High quality.) 

Hound and Horn, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. (Esoteric quality.) 

The Black Swan, the Magazine of Virginia, 15 
North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. (Quality.) 

The Carolinas, 324 South Church St., Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New York City. 
(Up to 2,000 words.) 

The Home Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 

Liberty, 1926 Broadway, New York City. (Up 
to 1,200 words.) 
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Modern Romances, 100 Fifth Avenoe, New York 
City. (First person.) 

Short Stories Magazine, Garden City, N. Y. 

Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. (2,000.) 

Cosmopolitan, 57th at Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. (Quality.) 

Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York 
City. (Quality.) 

Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

The Phantom Detective, 570 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 

Railroad Stories, 2830 Broadway, New York City. 

Shade Publishing Co., 1008 West York Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Sexy shorts.) 

Top-Notch, 79 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City. (First person.) 

True Romances, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City. (First person.) 

True Experiences, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City. (First person.) 

Underworld Magazine, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. (Occasionally.) 

Wings, 461 Eighth Ave, N. Y. C. (Pulp.) 

Chicago Daily News, 400 West Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Household Magazine, Eighth and Jackson 
Streets, Topeka, Kans. 

Motor Boat, 63 Beekman St., New York City. 
(Semi-trade. ) 

D. A. C. News, Detroit Athletic Club, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Boys and Girls, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 

Sweetheart Stories, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. (1,500 words.) 

Boys’ and Girls’ Comrade, Gospel Trumpet Co., 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets, Anderson, Indiana. 

The Children’s Playtime, 1240 Ontario Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Christian Youth, 323-327 North Thirteenth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Publications, Elgin, Ill. 

The Junior Home, Baptist Sunday School Board, 
161 Eighth Avenue, N., Nashville, Tenn, 

Little Learner, D. C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, 
Illinois. 

The Mayflower, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Our Little Folks, 1017-23 U. B. Bldg., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Our Little Ones, American Baptist Publishing 
Society, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Picture World, American Sunday School Union, 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stories for Primary Children, 420 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Storyland, Christian Board of Publication, 2712 
Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Storytime, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 
Eighth Avenue, N., Nashville, Tenn. 

The Sunday Companion, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 

Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

The Kindergarten-Primary Magazine, Manistee, 
Michigan, 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 514 Cut- 
ler Building, Rochester, New York, 

Adult Bible Class Monthly, 420 Plum Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Catholic World, 411 West 59th Street, New 
York City. 

Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York City. (2,000 words.) 

Christian Standard, Box 5, Station N., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

The Catholic Universe Bulletin, 625 Guarantee 
Title Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Epworth Herald, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, IIl. 

The Ambassador, Baptist Sunday School Board, 
161 Eighth Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee. 

The Occult Digest, 1900 North Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illincis. 

The New York Daily News, New York City. 

Story, 20 E. 57th St, N. Y. C. (Quality.) 

King Feature Syndicate, 235 E. 45th St., N. Y. C. 

The New Yorker, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City. (Quality sketch.) 

The New Masses, 63 West 15th Street, New 
York City. (Radical quality.) 

American Cookery, 221 Columbus Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

College Life, 570 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. C. 

College Humor and Sense, 1300 Paramount 
Building, New York City. 

Illustrated Love Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Life, 60 East 42nd Street, New York City. 

Judge, 18 East 48th Street, New York City. 

Miraculous Medal, 100 East Price Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York 
City. (Radical quality.) 

Our Army, 160 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Overland. Monthly, 523 H. W. Hellman Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Real Detective, 360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Rotarian, 211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Ten Story Book, 529 South Clark St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Top-Notch, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York City. 

Vanity Fair, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. (Sophisticated quality.) 

10 Detective Aces, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
City. (1,500-2,000 words.) 


Pledge 
By Merab Eberle 


Pretty little song that would sing to me 

Never think, thou small one, I shall torture thee; 
Corset up thy dainty thighs 

Turn thy singing into sighs; 

Bind thee round with ugly stays. 


Thou mayest keep thy careless ways. 











Most Stories are too fat. 
Here’sthe way to reduce them 


By Laurence D’Orsay 


Author of “Writing Novels to Sell,” “Stories You Can Sell,’ “Landing the Editors’ 
Checks,” “Mistress of Spears,” etc. 


verbose style, your chance of selling it 

will depend on miraculously discovering 
an editor who has lost his mind before he is 
fired by the publishers : 


Mary’s fine white brow puckered into a little frown 
of anxiety. She seemed to be worried about some- 
thing. She appeared to be turning over in her mind 
some important question. After fidgetting over it 
for several minutes, she at last pulled out from 
the bosom of her dress a tiny platinum watch, set 
with diamonds, which hung from her neck by a 
thin golden chain. The 


[: YOU write a story in the following 


You will notice that this removes nothing 
but verbiage. The point is left. Describing 
the watch is mere waste of space unless some 
vital point in plot, action, or characterization 
depends upon the exact nature of that time- 
piece and the way Mary carries it. Then, 
of course, such description is necessary 
planting. But if Mary just wants to know 
the time, that being important in the action 
at the moment, the editor is more concerned 
about his treasured space than her watch. 


SSUMING that 





time had arrived, she 
felt, to get into the car 
which was standing at 
the door, and drive to 
the railroad station to 
catch her train, much 
as she regretted the 
necessity of leaving this 
handsome, gay, appeal- 
ing young man upon 
whom all her heart was 
set. She looked at her 
little watch in anxious 
consultation. “I must go 
now, I’m afraid, or I 
am likely to be too late 
and fail to catch the 
train,” she told Jack. 


: cutting. 
Over a_ hundred 





a new. writer 


‘This clinical discussion of wordage and has the stories in 
how to cut it demands close attention 
and study. We give in this article many 
specific concrete examples of what to 
avoid and how to avoid it. Do not 
nullify the worth of this article to your- sell after he has 
self by failing to study each example 
given. Compare it to your own work, 
and then proceed to see if you can cut 
your work, and sharpen it by the 


him, the inherent and 
trained ability to cre- 
ate fiction interest, 
he usually begins to 


stopped loving his 
own words, and not 
until then. It’s hard, 
brothers and sisters, 
but we must face 
the truth. In count- 
less cases, more than 








and forty words, 

most of them needles, to state the simple 
point that Mary looks at her watch and says 
it’s time to catch her train. Many stories are 
written more or less in this manner. I see 
them daily, and so does every editor. 

If we assume in the above example that 
there is some point in making Mary look at 
her watch and say why she must leave forth- 
with, because some subsequent bit of action 
will hinge upon it, we can easily cut this to 
read: 


Mary looked at her watch. “I must catch the 
train,” she told Jack. 
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half the words and 
sentences written so fondly are killing the 
story instead of breathing life into it, al- 
though they may be pretty words and sen- 
tences in themselves. 

As old Sam McCure so wisely pointed out, 
a story must march, It can only move at a 
snail’s pace when you swaddle it in verbiage 
and trammel it with prolixity. 

Besides the vast amount of space wasted 
on tepid trivialities and piffling common- 
places that should be cut out entirely, much 
verbiage creeps into stories through giving 
needlessly detailed descriptions of actions and 
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reactions which require brief mention be- 
cause something depends on them. For ex- 
ample, let us take a situation which is very 
common in plot development, being continu- 
ally used in action, crime, and business 
stories. Two antagonists are face to face, 
talking about the matter in dispute. Each 
strives to iron out the difference by insisting 
that the other must do as he says or “get it 
in the neck.” This implies that neither can 
hope to sway his opponent unless he appears 
inflexibly resolute. But some significant lit- 
tle thing, which must be clearly shown in 
action or dialogue, betrays the weakness, un- 
certainty, nervousness, or actual cowardice 
which one of them tries hard to hide—or, 
perhaps, the deadly passion which he is keep- 
ing out of his fair words and smiling glances. 
Many inexperienced writers would write it 
something like this: 

_ As he delivered his uncompromising ultimatum 
in a coarse but firm voice, and awaited the reply of 
the silent man who sat behind the huge mahogany 
desk, Jake put his hand in his coat pocket and 
pulled out a half empty sack containing a familiar 
brand of cigarette tobacco. Searching in another 
pocket, he found a “book” of papers, tore one out, 
shook a little of the fragrant weed into it from 
the sack, and proceeded to roll himself a cigarette, 
igniting it with a jeweled lighter, taken from his 
vest pocket, when at last he had it made to his 
satisfaction. He affected extreme calmness during 
the whole of this operation, but his nerves were 
not under the complete control he imagined and 
desired. Watching every movement with the eye 
of a hawk, Dick saw that the gangster’s hands 


trembled slightly as he made and lighted the ciga- 
rette. 


You'll agree we can do cutting here. The 
only point is that Dick notices Jake’s ner- 
vousness when that scoundrel “rolls his 
own.” This shouldn’t take twelve typed lines. 
Let us put it more tersely and quite as ade- 
quately for the purpose of the story: 


As he awaited a reply, Jake rolled a cigarette. 
Dick saw that his hands trembled slightly. _ 
Sixteen words instead of twelve lines! 


Which version would please the editor ? That 
vigilant watchdog of space wants meat in a 
story, not words. He thinks you should 
make a man roll a cigarette, in a single brief 
sentence if there is any point in mentioning 
it. If there isn’t, you should cut it out en- 
tirely. The editor feels that the eight and a 
half lines I have saved should be devoted to 
something else. He wants a lot of swift ac- 
tion in an action story, not action spread out 
as thinly as the butter on an orphan’s bread. 


Verbosity doesn’t give you absurd length 
from the selling angle; but it weakens the 
story by taking up room that should be given 
to stuff that would strengthen it. 

Experienced, successful authors make 
words serve them. They do not serve words. 
They do not care how much they cut if some- 
thing is gained, even the slightest improve- 
ment in style or the most trifling tightening 
up of the story. Pretty sentences and purple 
passages are not sacrosanct just because they 
seemed delightful in the hypnotic flow of 
composition. 

Some professionals cut out ruthlessly in 
their minds as they write, for they have the 
happy faculty of instant judgment between 
verbosity that clouds the meaning and terse- 
ness that shows it clearly. Others can’t help 
being a bit prolix. They know and lament 
this weakness, but it’s the only way they can 
write a story without spending too much time 
upon it. Therefore they cut just mercilessly 
when they finish their yarns and read them 
over. 


| ea us take a page from the rough first 
draft of such a professional’s story (see 
illustration) and see exactly how he improves 
the style and movement by cutting and revis- 
ing. I have selected a conversational pas- 
sage because terseness and point are su- 
premely important in dialogue. The excised 
matter has been deleted lightly, so that you 
may compare the original writing with the 
revision. This will show you that the cuts do 
not remove anything necessary, anything 
which conveys a point not included in what 
is left. No reader with good literary judg- 
ment can claim that the style is spoiled by 
the cuts, or that the flow of natural dialogue 
is made jerky. The cutting leaves everything 
that is essential and valuable to this partic- 
ular phase of the story, but it improves style 
and readability by getting rid of many need- 
less words. 

The passage is given in the photographic 
reproduction of a revised page marked A. 
I should explain that Mrs. Thrall, a gentle, 
“democratic” Englishwoman of aristocratic 
family, is watching her son Jack and her 
protegee Clytie from a little distance. They 
are lying on the grass together at a picnic, 
and Cytie is ruffling Jack’s hair and tickling 
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his face with wild flowers. Jack’s ancestors 
were thanes of Birchington before the Nor- 
man Conquest, and knights afterwards. Cly- 
tie, a girl of the people, serves in her mother’s 
dinky little shop. Betty, a loyal and privi- 
leged old servant, is sitting with Mrs. Thrall. 

You will clearly see that the author’s first 
draft was writing which did not cry aloud 
for cutting. Many good (or good enough) 
scribes would have thought it quite all right 
as it stood. Many editors and publishers’ 
readers would have thought so, too, when 
they read it. Yet, see for yourself what can 
be, done to trim verbosity out of the work of 
a practical, experienced professional. In deal- 
ing with Mary’s watch and Jake’s cigarette, 
I have given two examples which, although 


WRITER’s DIGEsT 





revised and condensed page, marked B, 
I have chosen a rather typical piece of ad- 
venture action in a published novel. It is not 
selected as an outstanding passage, which it 
isn’t. It is the familiar kind of action you 
might very well need in a romantic short 
story. The hero rescues the heroine when 
she is about to fall from her perch in a lofty 
tree and break her lovely neck. 

The points about such action are that it 
must be described in sufficient dramatic de- 
tail, must be clear, and yet must move reason- 
ably fast because the whole thing is supposed 
to be happening in a few moments. Wise 
writers don’t try to argue with the “musts.” 
You can’t afford to waste words in such 
scenes. Usually, you have to trim out quite 





typical, border upon the 

ridiculous. No really good A 

writer would ever shriek for e 

cutting just like that. But oruntt~thet-e-ivrety-sightt—De-you-nettoe Met a picture they make, 


here, at the opposite pole, is 
proof that the clever work 
of an old-timer can be ma- 
terially improved by dispas- 


sionate pruning. whole coast of Kent, and not find a prettier. But thet—-hen44—the-preetice? 
OT pattie cme oranl going to end!” 
Here are reproduced two pages - 4 18 Doria hewetcl punprrot- 
“ ¥ ° : SGocing-to Gmail" Mrs. Thrallesket. “iz, should it end, Betty!" 
of “copy” edited so that the Gear" ure, Tora ” iMfow sho ene 
verbosity is taken out. Normal- 2Tnatls_hard-totell,—of-course. There's more than one way it could 


ly an editor would not accept a 
story needing as much editing 
as this. 


You might remember this 
when you say to yourself 
that it’s impossible to re- 
duce the length of your story 
without losing something 
vital. The only thing you 
need lose is some of your 
own graceful but superflu- 
ous language. Small and 
frequent cuts, a word or 
two here and a sentence 
there, mount up to a very 
respectable saving of space 
when you go through a 
script of, say, seven thou- 
sand words. They may boil 
it down to a practical length 


Betty!" the entranced. nother purcured, ee-she-votctred the—twe-on-the-elover— 
‘ "Gar —“~ 
—otrema.grass, “Pt -would-be-dtttioult—to imagine anything more exquisite.” 


nw 
"Y¥oe,—dndeod_it-woulds—tts A pretty picture, true enough, me‘ansyse— 
you-say, -For-the-matter-of-that;—I-suppose you could walk up and down the 


end, po pen in ENR 


axady; C but ,few-eti-ef-—thet,. you wouldu't want to see Captain Thrall's son 
and Sir Richard's grandson marry 4 common shopgirl, I suppose.” 

Mre. Thrall frowned. ot-—thte-peinted—remark. 
shopgirin Rettyyt-wweretertet: “Not many girls of-ber-ctess,—onr of any 
clase are so well-bred and high-minded. -As—ypeu_kncs; She's a good daughter 
end a good eicter; 
If Jack wante to marry her in years to come--But neaven/} Betty: what 
noneense we're talking! They're only children, sew, ehildishly fond of 
each other. THe P-mtural enough;—as they-ereso-mueh-tegether. They 
will outgrow it. 

oven think they ase-juct Gaildren,! de-yout* Bettys voice 
eonesal_her—scorn-of-her mistress’ s isisees feire attitudes —“thy—dont-you- 


* Look at her, ma’amf Look et her figure! Look st her eyes when she's look- 
ing at Master Jack, or at hie when he's looking et her! ond_tegets-adout 
other-peopie:—iad—thiul-of—theistgeey-toee They're both over sixteen.” 

"Well, what's sixteen!” -Mrev—Thralle—teome—cexupresssd_unconcerm, 
"The law ofngiermd says it's when girls become women. ~inybody-can 
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“She's a Very uncommon 





eo~bbtc bie to supp she will make a good wife. 





It isn’t even calf-love.” 
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and bring you a check. 
For the other photo- 
graphic reproduction of a 





evetimt Arte of ‘em think so, too. You must-eureiy know that well enough, 
ma'am. You see plenty of ‘em as young ae Clytie-wrticrmg-atong-—the-strecte— 
“em carrying +hete babies in their arms." 
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a number in order to get that 
reasonable swiftness of 
movement. I have written 
the passage rather verbosey 
but still passably, and then 
cut it to the way it appears 
in the book in order to illus- 
trate what I mean. If you 
count up, you will see that no 
fewer than 159 words have 
been cut out of this typed 
page without losing a single 
point of the action or lessen- 
ing the suspense and melo- 
dramatic effect. 

Here are two more short 
examples of verbose state- 
ment of simple points, fol- 
lowed in each case by the 
terse but adequate version 
which was published : 

V erbosity : 

Finally, the glorious fruition of 
her married state came to our 
heroine, for she was wrapped in 
the stately mantle of maternity. 
She gave birth to the little 
stranger that came “out of the 
Everywhere into the Here” in 
St. Mary’s Hospital, a spacious 
institution for the relief and cure 


of human maladies that stood on 
a hillside overlooking the city. 
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Qrepling-vecie-te-hia-in-enewer-te-hts-cxlT, She put one dimpied knee 
upon @ dead a@ry;-vithered branch whteh—was- projecting from the main limb. 
It broke with @ oherpy—rescunding crack like ¢het-of a pistol-shot, thue— 
throwing her off her balance. As she rolled from the limb -eleng-shheh-she 

—hed—veon—cianveringwo-mimbiy, she made a wild/ deepetring-clutch, cought it t, 
precariouslyine—porritiesgeip-of the right hand only, and swung there, 

hire -o-nerkey;—but_aith_none—of-the-monioyc_eacy_oureness, fifty feet above 
the sunbeked clay ground, hard as a rock. 

"Hold tight, Undofa!” Lionel cried, as he treventiy- flung himself 
forward at—fubi—iength on the wig branch. strere-wee Af time for him to 
consider whether it would bear the double weight of-the-t00, He could 
see onty-too-pieiniy-by the agonized look on the swinging girl's paley 
-Stvained- face thet her fall was enky « matter of few seconds. Fighting—ia- 

-sheor-dweprir—tor-nertite, She was grasping the big rounded limb by 
little more than the tips of her -eiie- fingers, dug ¢usperatuty into ite 
corrugeted bark; and 4¢—wae-obvieue—that—euch-e precurious hold must 
swiftly break. 

Lioned+e-fUUF Boumed Certein-of-trensintion into tregic fact even 
as he swung into sction. Rescue appsared-tapessidie-ta-that—second-—shich— 

—weant-life-or-testis Her little hand was beginning to slip upon-the bark 
at the very instant he clutcned her fimly by the wrie({,with-e-henc-os. 
etrong-and—oure-an thet of the cutcher-tn-e-trepese-set, ing over 
+the-Timt- at the imminent peril of felling with her, he thrust his-avecuier 
left erm swiftly around her slender ewaying-body, and ewung her up te-héa— 
and across the big branch with a nighty ei, orld -ansthe-of-the-medern- 
Hergules he -hed—beer-eallede—He-caUgnt nis treatr in a sol-of-sieeren- 
raustion, Tor the territic—efterthed—wrenched.cach-muecle—send-—sinews— 












The child was of the male sex. 
Her husband Frank was glad 
that this was so, for he, like the 
mother herself, had wished that 





sekiing~forth-every laet ounce of his strength, badly balanced ee he we. 








the first offspring of their union 
might be a son. 


Terseness: 


“She has a baby, born in the big hospital on the 
hill. A boy. Frank is glad. He wanted a boy, 
too.” — (From “Tootsie,;’ by Mabel McElliott 
Clarke, in the current issue of Liberty, August 5th. 
The author didn’t have to cut my tripe, for she 
doesn’t write that way.) 


V erbosity: 


Beyond all question and cavil, Yvette was a beau- 
tiful woman. Thus it came about, as a matter of 
course, that she attracted the attention and admira- 
tion of men, who were not slow to express their 
feelings in flattering terms. It was only a natural 
reaction, common to all lovely members of her sex, 
that such acceptable and gratifying assurances of 
her charms should make Yvette still more beautiful. 


Terseness: 


“Because Yvette was beautiful, men flattered her, 
and because men flattered her, Yvette was beauti- 
ful."—(From “The Peacock Screen,” by Fanny 
Heaslip Lea, reprinted in Green Book, This author, 





like the other one, doubtless does most of her cut- 
ting in her mind as she writes.) 

Most stories the editor reads are too fat. 
That is one reason why he rejects most of 
the stories he reads. The fat story tries 
to march, and it does move at its own 
gait. But so does the fat man in the fat 
men’s race at the Commercial Club’s high 
jinks, and perhaps he wins. He is only run- 
ning against other fat men; he would stand 
no chance against trained runners. 

The fat story may have all that a story 
needs—good plot, action, characterization, 
atmosphere, natural dialogue, and other ex- 
cellent features and qualities, So, too, the fat 
man may have a fine equipment of vital 
organs. Probably he hasn’t, and that’s equal- 


(Continued to page 56) 









E have vigorous doubts that the 

various writer’s codes which are be- 

ing pushed at Washington will suc- 
ceed. The best that we can hope is that 
enough fuss will be raised so that editors 
will begin to think in terms of higher word 
rates. 

In the words of a former Postmaster Gen- 
eral of this country, no gang of greedier 
men exist than newspaper publishers, and the 
magazine publishers, though smaller fry, are 
not far behind. 

In their greed for circulation publishers 
built up the radio page and public interest in 
radio, until today radio gets so much of the 
advertiser’s dollar that publishers outside of 
New York and a few other large cities have 
fired the radio editor and publish only the 
slimest, skeleton radio programs. 

But even now with radio threatening to 
eat more advertising in 1934 than in 1933, 
publishers still cannot get together. The met- 
ropolitan newspaper with outlying small 
town circulation coyly slips in a radio fan 
page and radio programs to retain and build 
up more small town circulation. That of 
course keeps the fires burning. 

When AP and UP finally woke up and 
forbid the radio chains the use of their news 
services it was already too late, for Columbia 
had ready its announcement of its own news 
chain to serve its member stations. But of 
course this warfare was sauce for the writer 
who benefited by the new markets opened 
up by radio. The number of reporters fired 
because of reduced newspaper pages due to 
reduced advertising income did not come 
near equaling the tremendous sum paid 
writers of radio scripts and radio publicity, 
not to mention the part time and full time 
reporters employed by Columbia’s new news 
chain. 

Newspaper publishers lost their war 
against radio because their pernicious greed 
prohibited them to get together. About the 
only time publishers have hung together is 
when they were trying to beat down the prin- 
ter’s unions, in which case they fought a 
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crew led by as notorious leaders as their own. 
What chance therefore has the unorganized 
free lance writer against this hard-boiled 
grisly crew? 

We, the free lance writers, share the pub- 
lisher’s vice of being snipers. If writers get 
together and write a code calling for one 
cent a word, and the magazines including the 
pulps sign it, there will immediately arise 
a group of writers who offer to sell for less 
than one cent a word to publishers who will 
be only too glad to buy in speakeasy fashion. 
If there were only 1,000 writers in this 
country and we could all be clubbed into one 
room and each of us have a warden put over 
us, we could be sure of abiding by rules that 
we pass. Without being policed, however, 
we will break our own rules as fast as we 
make them. 


RITERS cannot be called loosely or- 

ganized. Some of our finest profes- 
sionals are far away from the Blue Eagle in 
the south of France, Majorca, oh, you name 
them. We are noted for the kind of wires 
that read: 


HAVE SWELL BOOK. RUSH FIVE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS ADVANCE. CANNOT SAIL OTHER- 
WISE. 

Amos Q. WRITER 

Men like that can’t be organized. 

So what? 

We are like soldiers without amunition 
and without guns. We have only drums. 
Well, let’s beat them. If we make enough 
fuss, the publishers may give in an inch to 
weaken our attack. 

Now there is one good way to do this. 
Become a practical politician and make a 
young bargain with your Congressman. Ad- 
vise him that you are a writer and a voter in 
his district. As such, demand the same atten- 
tion to the pay you get that a bricklayer or 
pie maker gets. Therefore, request that your 
Congressman press the matter of a writer’s 
code through the office of General Hugh 
Johnson. Suggest that he send you a carbon 
of the letter he sends Johnson’s office. Also 
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call to his attention the following three items 
which must be cardinal principles and the 
main issue in our code. 

1. One cent a word minimum payment 
on acceptance with a report inside of 
20 days on fiction. 

2. Minimum 34 cent a word on non-fic- 
tion; payment on acceptance; report 
in 20 days.. 

3. The right of the author to sell divisible 
rights as of his own choosing, and re- 
tain all other rights. 

Conclude your letter to your Congress- 
man (which should be as brief and intelli- 
gent as possible) with the bare statement 
that you stand ready and willing to assist 
him with active work at his next election, 
and suggest he file your name for that pur- 
pose. If, however, you are out of sympathy 
with the character of your Congressman, 
write General Johnson direct and forget the 
matter of election co-operation. 

The people who get results politically are 
those that scratch the other fellow’s back. If 
every Writer’s Dicest reader writes such 
a letter as outlined above, in a brief, cour- 
teous, intelligent manner, we will have suc- 
ceeded in placing the subject of a Writer’s 
Code on General Johnson’s calendar. And, 
as we Said above, even if the code doesn’t go 
through, the mere threat of it will cause the 
kind of publishing and editorial psychology 
which will raise our rates a mite. 

We must be practical politicians. If 41,000 
letters from writers each offering home 
town vote-getting co-operation in a sincere, 
honest and intelligent manner reach this 
country’s Congressmen during the month of 
November, we win in a landslide. 


Aus dem Hinterland Grussen 


Henry Louis Mencken, founder and ten year 
editor of The American Mercury, left the Knopf 
magazine last month bound for literary parts un- 
known. Into his place comes Henry Hazlitt, now 
co-editor of The Nation, whose most recent book 
is “The Anatomy of Criticism” and who is dis- 
tantly related to William Hazlitt the esayist. 

Under Mencken, The American Mercury became 
an important literary magazine, but even more im- 
portant as a crusading monthly smash against Puri- 
tanism, Babbittry, and Prohibition. Mencken hated 
and attacked the small time mind, both in the 
reformer and in the business man. Small town 
America, particularly the Bible Belt was always 
good for sharp editorial cracks in each Mercury. 


But even a good tune when strummed loud and 
often begins to bore. Editor Mencken also may 
think he needs a new sounding board, and a wider 
one. When he first took over the Mercury he ex- 
pressed doubt that the magazine could attain 10,000 
circulation. Today it has about 37,000 paid sub- 
scribers. 

America has had few critical forces as great 
and as strident as Mencken’s. He called the loose- 
ness of Harding’s’ character, the hollowness of 
Coolidge’s economic vision, and the failure that was 
Hoover’s lot, long’ before public opinion on these 
Presidents had gone beyond the rah rah stage. 
Mencken, as with all great editors, always en- 
couraged the unknown but able fiction writer. 


Mr. Harper’s Bazaar 

The magazine Fortune, its editors knew, would 
eventually bring imitators in one field or another 
if it proved successful. This autumn the third 
magazine inspired by the success that is Fortune’s 
appeared. Like it two brother imitators, it too is 
owned by William Weintraub and David Smart. 

First of the imitators was Apparel Arts, a quar- 
terly for men clothing retailers. The magazine 
cost $1.50 the copy. Retailers found their own re- 
tail customers as well as themselves liked Apparel 
Arts, and to suit the retail customer of the man’s 
clothing store the same publishers issued Apparel 
Arts, Fabrics & Fashions, also a quarterly, espe- 
cially designed to encourage men to buy more and 
better clothes. 

Now, the same publishers issue a more definitely 
retail magazine in Esquire, a quarterly for men; 
its counterpart for women being Harper’s Bazaar. 

Esquire sells for 50c the copy and is good. Of 
116 pages, 40 are in color. Good writers on men’s 
topics and lively art gave the magazine a fine 
start. Editor is Arnold Gingrich who hopes his 
magazine will not become a “primer for fops.” Ad- 
dress is 40 E. 34th St., N. Y. C. 


Journalism 


We have kept a weather eye open for a good 
book on news writing and finally found one that is 
both excellent and cheap. It’s only bound in a 
paper cover, but it’s got everything. Too many 
texts on news writing are written by washed up 
professors of journalism, This one “Practical Ex- 
ercises in News Writing” is by one Douglass Wood 
Miller. 

Miller’s’ book defeats itself in-so-far as the 
journalism schools probably won’t order it—it’s 
too good, too practical and provides too much work 
for the journalism professors. Heaven help the 
football men and blonde cuties who take journal- 
ism, if this book is ever used. The snap course 
crowd crew would desert the merry typewriters 
for bee-keeping or some equally charming alternate. 
The book starts off with 30 examples of how to 
and how not to write news sentences. It then gives 
the bare details of 60 news stories each one of 
which you are to write up in its proper length. 
These stories cover all types of news, including 
sports and interviews. 

This is followed by a series of exercises in re- 
writing; i. e., taking a story from a morning edi- 
tion and adapting it to the early afternoon paper. 
This is then followed by 57 faulty news stories 
which you are to re-write correctly. Space is given 
for this next to the text. The price of the book 
is only $1.00. If you buy it to use and study, it’s 
well worth the price. You may buy copies direct 
from Writer’s Dicest for $1. 












When Is A Plotr 





By Ertc Howarp 


Author more than 600 published stories in most national fiction magazines. 


GOOD deal of confusion regarding 
A the building of plots and the selec- 
tion of plot material results from the 

fact that the word is currently used in two 
senses. Editors and writers who are deal- 
ing with quality fiction, or with artistic 
stories of the sort published in the maga- 
zine Story, usually mean, by plot, a frame- 
work which is used to exhibit character. 
For example, in an unusually good story, 
“The Lily,’ by H. E. Bates, in a recent 
issue of Story, a delightfully lively old man 
of ninety summers is skilfully portrayed, 
and he recalls how he acquired the lily which 
now blooms in his garden. The plot amounts 
to this :he went to steal the lily,encountered a 
lovely, young girl, and—as he explains to his 
nephew, meaning a great deal more than 
he says—she gave him the lily. He has 
treasured it ever since. That plot, as will 
be seen, is merely a framework which is 
useful for the purpose of displaying char- 
acter; the character of the old man is far 
more interesting than anything that hap- 
pens, than any plot incident, in the story. 
The author is not interested in producing 
the thrills which result from the artifices 
and twists of plotted fiction; he is interested 
in making his readers know his character. 


Pulp editors and writers, on the other 
hand, and most of the smooth-paper editors 
as well, mean something quite different by 
the word plot. In pulp fiction, the plot is 
not merely a framework for the exhibition 
of characters; instead, too often, the char- 
acters are puppets who move in accordance 
with the requirements of the plot. 


In the one case, plot is a framework of 
secondary importance. Its secondary im- 


portance is shown by the fact that many 
stories in Story, as well as in Harper’s, 
Scribner’s, and The American Mercury, are 
not plotted, in the old-fashioned sense, but 
are character sketches or studies. 


In the 
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other case, plot means very definitely, as the 
dictionary puts it, “a complication of inci- 
dents which are at last unfolded by unex- 
pected means.” Unfolded. By unexpected 
means. A plot, in this sense, is some tangle 
of incidents, some situation, some conflict 
of personality, some crisis, some problem 
which awakens uncertainty, doubt and ex- 
pectancy, and which is at last (presumably 
after duly prolonged suspense) unfolded by 
unexpected means. Suspense and surprise, 
then, are the essence of plot. When a plot 
contains suspense and surprise, and also con- 
vincing characterization and logical develop- 
ment, it becomes a_ well-rounded story. 
When it contains convincing characteriza- 
tion, but little suspense and surprise, it may 
have a plot in the sense of framework, but 
it will not have a plot in the sense that most 
editors use the word. 


When editors reject stories because the 
plots are too slight (and how many are re- 
jected for this reason), they usually mean 
that the basic situation (the complication of 
incidents) lacks vitality or interest, or that 
its development lacks suspense and surprise. 
A plot that can be seen through, before the 
reader has gone very far, is too thin to hold 
the interest. 


Plot suspense results from presenting a 
character in a critical and unsettled state, 
and from maintaining this state for as long 
a time as possible. As Stevenson pointed out, 
there is also the suspense of charm. If one 
writes charmingly enough (as Alexander 
Woollcott) readers who are sensitive and 
responsive to literary charm will be held in 
suspense. But that suspense, obviously, is 
quite a different thing from plot suspense 
and it compels the interest of only a minor- 
ity of readers. 


If his characters are sufficiently interest- 
ing, and his readers sufficiently appreciative, 
the writer needs little plot. All he needs is 
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a framework, a pattern, to give his character 
portrait unity, coherence and form. If, how- 
ever, one’s characters are the usual heroes 
and heroines of conventional fiction, and 
one’s readers those who wish to be thought- 
lessly and painlessly entertained, with no 
deep interest in human character, one must 
provide plot interest of the sort that will 
compel their attention. One must hold them 
in suspense. 


When Conan Doyle had Sherlock Holmes 
bound to a keg of powder, and had Mori- 
arity light the fuse before leaving the great 
detective to be blown to bits, he made use 
of this kind of suspense. Without employ- 
ing powder kegs, ropes or super-villains, one 
may use the same kind of suspense in stories 
of almost every type—the suspense, that is, 
which provides readers with an emotional 
or nervous thrill by revealing a character in 
a situation having an uncertain outcome. If, 
in addition, the character is one readers ad- 
mire or love, and the situation one that 
awakens dread or fear, the thrill is so much 
the greater. 


GOOD many writers who are aiming 

at the slicks or the pulps protest, when 
their work is rejected, “This story has a 
plot. I don’t see what the editor means when 
he says it hasn’t enough plot for him.” In 
such cases, the writer is using the word plot 
in the sense of framework, while the editor 
means definitely “a complication of inci- 
dents which are at last unfolded by unex- 
pected means.” 


It is perhaps unnecessary to remark that 
a simple plot may be strong in suspense and 
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surprise, whereas a complex plot may be 
weak in these essential qualities. 

A story is well-plotted, as most editors 
understand the term, when it causes them 
to lean forward in eagerness to discover 
what happens next, when it provides ex- 
citement, and when it creates surprise. Of- 
ten I have seen the light of eagerness shin- 
ing in jaded editorial eyes upon discover- 
ing, in a mass of scripts, one that has this 
sort of plot. 

The writer whose goal is sales to the pop- 
ular appeal magazines should remember that 
a plot is composed of suspense and surprise 
and climax. He should not confuse the kind 
of plot he must employ in order to entertain 
his readers with the other kind that may be 
used in literary or artistic stories. A clever 
writer may produce both kinds of stories, 
just as Frederick Faust writes delicate and 
graceful lyrics between chapters of a Max 
Brand thriller. But the writer will do better 
work, in either field, or in both, if he clear- 
ly understands the two meanings of the 
word plot, as it is currently used, and does 
not allow them to become confused. 

It is a mistake to 
use a “framework” 





plot, such as that in aN 
“Big Brother,’ in Gy! 
a D5 





a story for Argosy, 
Blue Book or even 
Collier’s or Liberty; 
likewise, it is prob- 
ably a mistake to 
use the other kind 
of plot in a story 
for The American 
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Mercury, Harper’s or Story. 


Recently I discussed with a group of 
writers three short stories, two of which 
have been reprinted recently in THE 
Writer’s Dicest. The stories were “Big 
Brother,” “Another Lady Bountiful,” and a 
Collier’s short short, “Tip-Off’ by Richard 
Connell. It was agreed that “Big Brother” 
possessed simple, natural, and compelling 
charm and perfectly created the illusion of 
reality; that “Another Lady Bountiful” 
dealt with a vital theme and awakened great 
pity for its leading character ; and that “Tip- 
Off’ provided the greatest entertainment 
and possessed the greatest cleverness of the 
three. Which is the most artistic? The 
answer to that question depends perhaps 
upon one’s literary standards and _ ideals. 
One may admire Mr. McNamara’s simple, 
highly selective style and his skill in mak- 
ing much out of little. One may also admire 
Miss Gale’s humanity and her graceful 
style, which combines naturalness with 
poetry. And one may delight in Mr. Con- 
nell’s cleverness. An informed and discrim- 
inating reader might enjoy all three stories, 
-equally, in different moods. 


Similarly, a writer who has no fixed ideas 
about what constitutes a short story might 
conceivably write a story like “Big Brother,” 
another like “Another Lady Bountiful,” and 
another like “Tip-O ff.” A truly great short 
story should combine the genuineness of 
“Big Brother,’ the humanity of “Another 
Lady Bountiful,” and the technical skill of 
“Tip-Off.”. 

Fixed ideas are as dangerous to the 
writer as they are to a dictator or a financier. 
It will do the writer of plotted, formula 
fiction no harm to experiment in the field 
of the “framework” story of characteriza- 
tion; and the author of relatively plotless 
fiction might gain something from a little 
arduous work in building dramatic, suspen- 
sive plots. Too great devotion to plot re- 
veals a deficiency in a writer; careful avoid- 
ance of plot indicates a deficiency of an- 
other kind. 


In short, a writer who knows his way 
about in the ever-changing literary world 
should be able to say: 


“As to plot, I can 
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use it or I can leave it alone.” That ability 
will come with a clear understanding of the 
two current meanings of the word. A plot 
is a framework, a pattern of action (or in- 
action); or it is a “complication of inci- 
dents at last unfolded by unexpected means.” 
True, there is no hard and fast line between 
the two, but there they are, plainly revealed 
in current fiction of different types. 





Complaint Department 


We can list no complaint unless two or more writers 
send in complaints. Writer sending complaint must give 
name and address. (This will not be use 

Editors wishing to reply to complaints will be given 
space necessary free. It is entirely possible that one or 
more complaints listed below are exceptional, and are by 
no means indicative of the general treatment toward writers. 


New York Evening Journal Complaint: 
Short shorts submitted over 30 days with no 
report. Does not pay especial attention to 
letters requesting information regarding such 
scripts. 

The Evening Journal is a Hearst paper and 
thoroly reliable. We suggest that the editor-in- 


chief of the Journal investigate the manner in 
which incoming unsolicited scripts are handled. 


Blue Book Complaint: Slow report on 
scripts submitted to the Real Experience con- 
test. Number of such complaints. 

Blue Book is an A-1 magazine. Suggest editor 


runs through his contest mail more frequently, 
rather than let them pile up. 


The Wordsmith Complaint: This maga- 
zine states that they are interested in literary 
articles. Two writers advise that the editor 
offered to work on script and service same 
for a sum. 


Wild West Stories Complaint: Slow re- 
port. Hold scripts unduly long. Returned 
script express collect when stamps were en- 
closed. 


Gernsback Magazines Complaint: Slow 


pay on scripts accepted and used. 


Elks Magazine Complaint: Slow report. 
Number of writers write us to that effect. 


Abbott’s Magazine Complaint: Slow re- 


port. Number of writers so state. 

Rice Journal Complaint: Does not answer 
inquiries in regard to scripts. 

Irving Cloud Publications Complaint: 
Slow report. One writer states story used 
and not paid for by Boating Business. 
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Irving Cloud Magazines are regarded in 
trade as reliable magazine chain. 

Keystone Feature Service Complaint: 
Does not answer queries in regard to scripts 
held. 

The Poet Complaint: Accepts money with- 
out giving value. Number of complaints. 


Progressive Teacher Complaint: Slow re- 
port. This publication regarded as A-1 in 
its field. 

Furniture Record and Journal Complaint : 
Slow pay. 

Golfdom Complaint: Does not reply to 
queries on scripts held. 


Plot and Plot Ideas 


By THE UNITED PRrEss 


Each month Writer’s Dicest publishes for the benefit of its readers a number of plots and 
ideas. Each of these plot ideas are followed by suggestions for your use. Use these plots as 
skeletons for stories of your own or use them as spring boards for ideas of your own. 


WO stowaways were found asphyxiated 

in their hiding place in a cargo hold on 
the liner President Garfield. Federal agents 
from Ellis Island had fumigated the hold. 
Police arrested the fumigation crew, a phy- 
sician and two aides, on technical charges of 
homicide. 

The fumigation was intended to kill ver- 
min and disease germs in a cargo of pecan 
nuts from Marseilles. A hose was run 
through a hole in the hatch cover, and poison 
gas was pumped into the hold. Police said 
the stowaways could have removed the hatch 
cover from the inside before the federal men 
sealed it. 


HE drama in this item lies in the at- 
tempts of the trapped men to escape. 
Perhaps enemies treacherously advised them 
to hide in this hold. It could be used as the 
basis for a detective story, or handled as a 
short by enabling the trapped men to escape. 








Dodge City, Kan. 

athe epee cattle men are using a 

chemical on a cold branding iron instead 

of heating the iron. The chemical is pain- 
less. 


... just thought you western writers 
would want to know. 


New York. 

ALL STREET learned that F. E. 
Williamson, president of the New 

York Central, served recently as substitute 


telegraph operator at a small station near 
La Tuque, Quebec, on the Canadian National 
railways. The C. N. R. had given President 
Williamson a gasoline speeder to use for a 
fishing trip. Stopping to inquire if the track 
was open ahead, Williamson found the tele- 
graph operator had gone to lunch. Having 
operated a telegraph key in his college days, 
he put through his own inquiry. Other 
telegraphers supposed the regular operator 
was back from lunch, and kept Williamson 
taking messages until the man returned. He 
was recording, letter by letter, a message in 
French when relieved. 


HE last sentence suggests a crook yarn. 

Suppose outlaws had seized the station, 
and put one of their number in charge of the 
key. The man doesn’t know French, and 
his manner of handling French messages tips 
off the hero. Detectives might use such a 
clew in clearing the regular operator of 
charges preferred on the theory that he was 
on duty. 


EW YORK.—The will of Horace Eliot 

Wadsworth, wealthy New Yorker, 
who died in Reno August 9 under unusual 
circumstances, set aside $25,000 for investi- 
gation to determine whether he died from 
natural causes or was murdered. The will, 
filed here for probate, also ordered payment 
of $100,000 reward to the person or persons 
bringing about the conviction of anyone in- 








volved in his death. He died in a hospital 
after being brought 40 miles from Pyramid 
Lake. An autopsy showed death from nat- 
ural causes, but a coroner’s verdict listed 
death as due to an overdose of sedative. 


Tus looks like the start of a thriller, “The 
Pyramid Lake Murder,” in J. S. Fletcher's 
best style. The man dies and no thought is 
had of murder until the will is read. The 
criminal covered every clue so well that, but 
for the will, he would have succeeded. The 
drama would grow out of the detective’s 
struggle to bring the murderers to justice. 


EW YORK.—Divorced in Chicago, 
Mrs. Conky Whitehead, ex-wife of 
the Cocoa Cola millionaire, formally pre- 
sented her next husband-to-be, Andrew 
Pierce III., scion of an aristocratic New 
England family. 
“Tt’ll be love in a cottage,” said Mrs. 
Whitehead. 


“T’ve a job, and little else,” said Pierce. 


Tue struggle of the unhappy wife of a 
millionaire for happiness offers dramatic 
value. This news item doesn’t put her in a 
very sympathetic light, but eliminating the 
breeziness, the writer may find a good story 
in the fact that a woman divorces a rich man 
to marry a poor one. 


ALLAS, TEXAS.—The alertness of 

Charles F. Urschel, wealthy Oklahoma 
oil man, who was kidnaped and held pris- 
oner on a lonely ranch for nine days, led 
to the arrest of his captors. He noticed that 
every morning and late afternoon an air- 
plane passed over the shack in which he was 
detained. One Sunday afternoon it failed 
to appear. He told federal officials that de- 
tail after his release. A check-up revealed 
that on that Sunday afternoon bad weather 
had forced an airman on the Fort Worth- 
Amarillo route off his course. The Fort 
Worth-Amarillo route was covered by an 
airman carrying an observer with binoculars, 
who found the ranch where Urschel was 
held. A raid on the ranch netted Harvey 
J. Bailey and five companions $199,620 
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in marked bills used for Urschel’s ransom. 
Urschel’s finger prints were found in the 
shack. Other suspects were arrested in St. 
Paul and Denver. 


Odsvrousty, this is a situation for a detec- 
tive yarn, with drama furnished by the hunt 
for the kidnapers. The airplanes mustn’t be 
used if a writer decides on a wild west yarn 
requiring pre-airplane setting, as for “West,” 
“Western Story,” or “Wild West Weekly.” 
But a pony express rider, seen on a distant 
ridge, would do just as well. 


PPER ATLAS MOUNTAINS, MO- 

ROCCO.—Artillery supplemented by 
75 tanks routed Berber tribesmen today. 
Barrages blasted the natives out of mountain 
passes while cavalry and camel units closed 
in by an encircling movement. Several set- 
tlements were captured, and women and 
children were moved to camps behind the 
French lines. 


Mareen for a Foreign Legion story, 
with a commander despised by his men and 
the Berbers showing his metal. “Adventure” 
uses many such, but only from writers who 
know their field. The drama comes from the 
French officer's struggle to prove his worth. 


ONMOUTH, ORE.—W. R. Adams, 

rodeo promoter, captures untamed 
bronchos for the cowpunchers to ride. He 
says four of twenty animals died of heart- 
break recently, unable to endure captivity, 
although well treated. One was a beautiful 
stallion about 11 years old. 


Cottiers” formerly used horse stories with 
a sentimental touch. So does “Western 
Story.” Drama could be developed from this 
story, as told from a horse lover's viewpoint. 
Perhaps a rancher admired the wild stallion, 
and risks his life to free the horse. 


EW YORK.—Montreal police refused 
to tell the whereabouts of Natalie Carr, 
fugitive Connecticut heiress, reported to be 
in Canada to enter a convent as a nun. The 
girl disappeared from Vassar College. Her 
mother refused to take any action, saying 


(Continued to page 48) 
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Whither Away 


By DonaLp HouGH 






Short shorts for shorter hours 
Author of stories in Collier’s, Liberty, Munsey, 
MacLeans, and The Novel Magazine (England). 


new economic order will result in 
shorter working hours, consequently 
more leisure, the trend in fiction will follow 
the law of supply and demand and will in- 
crease in total volume and in increased length 
per story. 
I suppose you think that. Well, you can 
change your mind, can’t you? I’m going to 
try to prove to you that it means the stories 


if SUPPOSE you think that because the 


what you can of the market during regular 
hours, and the balance will have to be pro- 
duced by some other manufacturer. 

You may not think this will have any 
effect on writing—but wait a minute. 

As the magazines go, so go the magazine 
writers. As the advertising goes, so go the 
magazines. As business goes, so goes the 
advertising. Therefore it is vitally important 
for every writer who writes for periodicals 





will be shorter and 
shorter, that the 
short-short, the 
sketch, and other 
brief forms are in for 
a long run, and that 
the long-drawn-out 
filler has seen its last 
day. 

It’s something like 
this: 

The trend is to- 





Speculation on the future of the nation’s 
magazines is a morbid fixation on the part 
of publishers. The gaudy display of a large 
news stand reminds them of the lush over 
ripeness of an elegiac, at a politician’s last 
resting place. 


To others, the magazine future is a 
Coolidge thing of brighter, bigger and better 
years, 


To Donald Hough an advertising man, 
columnist and fiction writer of some years, 
the future of magazines from the writer’s 
standpoint is no golden hope. Let’s see what 


to have a good basic 
understanding of 
business conditions. 
Magazines are not 
some kind of fruit 
that grows on maga- 
zine stands. They are 
business enterprises. 
You, as a writer, are 
a part of the busi- 
ness. You must know 
your markets not 





ward government 
control of business 


he says. It’s sound. 





only in respect to the 
kind of stories that 








along two lines: first, 

limitation of production by each individual 
manufacturer ; second, limitation of produc- 
tion of each commodity as a whole. These 
things are not at present pegged as part of 
the NRA or any other group of initials— 
but they are in the offing. They are coming. 
Nobody knows when. But even though this 
first grand gesture fails and there is a re- 
action, the trend is unmistakable. The old 
days of freehand production in America are 
sinking into history. 

The first step is already taken in the lim- 
itation not only of working hours for each 
individual worker, but in the limitation of 
the hours during which a factory may run. 
You can run full all the time, but at no time 
(except during recognized normal rush sea- 
sons) can you suddenly run triple shift, wide 
open, and pour out a flood of goods to satis- 
fy some immediate demand. You can fill 
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are wanted, but in 
respect to the length and general form that 
is in demand. And what is more, you must 
be able to anticipate that demand. 

By the time the magazines begin to yell 
for short stuff, you must know how to do 
it—you must have some stock in your ware- 
house to meet the demand. 

Now, then, the new economic picture will 
PROBABLY effect advertising somewhat 
as follows: 

Advertisers who during the bonanza days 
of 1927-9, when advertising reached its silli- 
est height, poured millions into the periodi- 
cals in order to escape high excess-profits 
taxes, will no longer come through with this 
golden stream, partly because it’s going to be 
quite a while before anybody will have to 
worry about excess profits, but mostly be- 
cause the legislation effecting such taxes is 
going to be changed. 








Advertisers of standard brands who had to 
pound their trade names with all their might 
in order to overcome price cutting practiced 
by private brands, will be saved a great deal 
of this expenditure because of established 
minimum prices under the codes. 

Periodic advertisers who put out a tre- 
mendous campaign, put over a product by 
| brute force, run day and night for a while, 
make a cleaning, then retire, will not be a 
component part of American business, and 
they simply won’t be able to operate. 

It seems to me that these facts will result 
in a decrease in advertising. There are other 
conditions, always prevalent under any con- 
trol system which automatically curtails or 
limits individual enterprise, which will, I 
believe act even more drastically to reduce 
advertising. Why, the new food and drug 
acts alone will kill a lot of advertised prod- 
ucts. And don’t forget that the people are 
learning that a tube of chalk and a few other 
equally cheap ingredients is not, when called 
tooth paste, worth fifty cents or twenty cents 
for an ounce or two. The trend is unmistak- 
able. 

What will this undoubted (in my mind) 
drastic decrease in advertising mean to the 
writer ? 

The number of magazines now dependent 
on advertising revenue for profit will be cut 
—perhaps, let us say, cut in half. For ex- 
ample, the advertiser of canned pineapple 
today must run very expensive ads in about 
four or five women’s magazines, each cov- 
ering approximately the same field, in order 
to merchandise his product. This is uneco- 
nomic. There should not be so many maga- 
zines all doing the same job, and there will 
not be. 

It’s tough to think of the number of maga- 
zines being reduced, but nevertheless we 
must face facts—we must understand that 
the glorious days just passed represented the 
high point in advertis- 
ing and consequently 
in periodical publica- eb, AV 
tion in America. - : 


You won’t read much \ a. 


along this line. No 
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trade journal, newspaper or magazine is 
going to run any articles dealing with the in- 
fluences which are at work to seriously re- 
duce advertising. They’d be foolish to do it. 
The Dicest wouldn’t do it, except for the 
fact that their venerable business manager 
trekked off to Tahiti for the season.* 

But is this reduction in magazines going to 
seriously effect the market for writers? I 
think not. It’s going to effect the nature of 
the editorial content, however. 

As I see it, the individual magazines will 
be much, much thinner. There will not be 
so much advertising as in the past. The trend 
(let us make a good guess) will run like this: 

Just as many titles per magazine as now 
exist. No more long seven-thousand-word 
fillers, to lead back into the advertising pages 
—page after page. 

Therefore the natural result will be short 
stuff. 

Payment? I think the payment per word 
will materially increase. Probably the maga- 
zines will increase their sales prices per copy 
as this sales or subscription price becomes 
more and more necesary to help make the 
profit. 

One more thought, before I quit: How 
does this theory fit in with the increased leis- 
ure time of the reading public? Well, in the 
first place, my analysis doesn’t apply to the 
magazines which now depend almost or en- 
tirely on the newsstand price to make a 
profit. These magazines, I think, will enjoy 
a greater sale, 

And the readers who can’t find enough 
smooth paper magazines will turn to books. 

So let me make two suggestions: Train 
yourself to write for the mediums that do 
not depend on advertising, and when you 
write for those that do, make it brief—learn 
the short-short, and even the brief sketch. 
My second suggestion is that you think of 
the book field, which I think will double in 
ten years. 

Maybe I’m all wrong. Who knows? But 
in one thing I’m right, and that one thing is 
this: study the background of your business. 


*To sell subscriptions.—Ed. 
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By D. F. ANcuIsH 


One of a series of articles on specific trade journal fields written 
by men who have sold to all magazines in that particular field. 


before me as I listened to the words 

spoken by a rather small, gentleman 
across the table. My admiration was en- 
hanced somewhat because he was an editor ; 
an editor who had bought and paid good 
money for my stuff. 

“Do you find it difficult to secure ample 
good material for your publication?” I 
asked. 

“Frankly, yes,” he said. “We receive much 
unusable material, mostly because those who 
write it pay little or no attention to the pe- 
culiarities of the oil business. We of course 
prefer our material written by a man with 
ability who understands the manufacturing 
and marketing phases of the industry, but 
this is a little too much to hope for. Some 
time ago I wrote one-hundred oil company 
executives, asking them to prepare a manu- 
script for us. We received only six half- 
hearted replies.” 


I PAID but scant heed to the luncheon 


HIS market, consisting of some twenty 

odd oil publications, is practically un- 
touched by the free lance writer. The idea 
has been prevalent for a long time that this 
type of material must be prepared by an ex- 
pert, and because of this fact many of the 
books today are depending almost entirely 
upon staff written articles. 

By far the marketing division is the one 
most open to the free lance writer in the oil 
industry. In every city there is a company 
or service station which stands out above the 
others. There is a reason, and this reason 
usually makes the finest kind of a story when 
properly told. 

An all important factor which the writer 
must keep in mind is his reader. An excellent 
example of this common fault came to my 
desk the other day in letter form, from an 
editor friend. 

I quote verbatim: 

“A good writer, not intimately associated 


Writing for the Oil es. nega 
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with the petroleum industry wrote a story 
and wrote it well, upon a subject in which 
we are interested, about a company which 
we respect, and the manuscript came to my 
desk last week. We make a practice of pub- 
lishing one story each month describing the 
lubrication merchandising system and equip- 
ment of some major oil company. This story 
was on that very subject and concerned the 
operations of a company in a locality where 
we have no staff representative—but I had 
to send the story back. 

“The writer expended an enormous lot of 
detail to description upon matters which were 
new to him and consequently interesting, but 
things everybody in the petroleum industry 
has known about for ten years. Then he 
touched upon some matters casually that 
were entirely new to me, and I believe new 
to most of the oil men east of the Rockies, 
which left my curiosity burning down. He 
did not go into detail about them at all, main- 
ly because they did not impress him. Had he 
been familiar with the industry they would 
have impressed him immediately.” 

It is just as foolish to attempt to write 
stuff to be read by the oil industry without 
giving the reader some thought, as it would 
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be to write a series of articles on existing 
conditions in Cuba, to be read by natives, 
without having access to first-hand informa- 
tion with an authentic back-ground. When 
you find a story which you think will fit into 
one of the magazines outlined below, work 
it up not as you see it, but from the view- 
point of three or four good oil men in the 
city. Underscore the points that interest 
them most, and write from that angle. If 
you depend upon your sense of judgment 
to point out the important elements your 
case will most likely parallel the one out- 
lined above. 

The Gulf Publishing Company, 3301 Buf- 
falo Drive, Houston, Texas (no connection 
with the Gulf Refining Company), publishes 
three magazines which are widely circulated 
throughout the industry; Oil Weekly, Re- 
finer, and Petroleum Marketer. Grady Trip- 
lett, Editor, says: 


“Only one publication, the Petroleum Marketer, 
is open to the free lance writer, This magazine is 
restricted to the selling division of the industry, 
and the writer should look upon it as one restricted 
to merchandising. 

“Methods of selling are most needed. The mate- 
rial must come out of the experience of men and 
concerns engaged in selling merchandise through 
service stations. This may be gasoline, lubricants, 
services such as lubrication or various sundry 
accessories which are becoming established service 
station merchandise. The selling methods of a 
single station, or those of the concern with hun- 
dreds of service stations may be .looked upon as a 
field for material. 

“Primarily a manuscript should, through words 
and illustrations, tell how merchandise is sold, in 
a way that the reader may adapt it to his own 
sales problems.” 


Briefly the foremost requirement of Pe- 
troleum Marketer is the accurate recounting 
of how merchandise has been sold through 
service stations. Reports are prompt, with 
payment on acceptance at one cent a word 
or better. 

The Oil City Derrick, Oil City, Pennsyl- 
vania, James O’Donnell, Editor, is not buy- 
ing anything on the open market at the pres- 
ent time. Material is furnished by a staff of 
correspondents. 

Service Station News, 369 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, California, R. H. Argubright, 
Editor, is a sectional magazine covering the 
eleven western states, and has been pretty 


much staff written during the past few 
months. It occasionally buys a good “mar- 
keting experience” story within its own ter- 
ritory, and pays around one-half cent on 
publication. 

A publication devoted almost entirely to 
lubrication and its sales problems is Lubri- 
cation and Maintenance, Chek-Chart Pub- 
lishing Company, 624 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Ward K. Halbert is editor. 


Editor Halbert says in part: 


“Lubrication and Maintenance publishes articles 
calculated to appeal to anybody interested in the 
sale of petroleum products, but especially as it 
applies to the sale of lubrication. We require that 
every story contain an idea proven in service by 
somebody, which can be adopted and used by some- 
body else, or that the story be a current develop- 
ment in the industry having some bearing on the 
oil man’s market. These stories usually come out 
of Detroit and have to do with new models of auto- 
mobiles. 

“We do not have a rate. We pay what we think 
a story is worth, regardless of length. We have 
paid as low as ten and as much as fifty dollars. 
We do not want stories to exceed 3,000 words, and 
the shorter the better if the story is told.” 


Payment is usually on publication. 

The Inland Oil Index, Lock Drawer 1211, 
Casper, Wyoming, A. J. Hazlett, Editor, is 
not buying feature material of any sort at 
this time from free-lance writers. This work 
is being done on assignment. 

Super Service Station is too slow on re- 
ports so I’ll omit it. 

Editor B. D. Stevenson, Petroleum Re- 
porter, Milam Building, San Antonio, Texas, 
says that his magazine has not been buying 
anything during the depression. Develop- 
ment news is the big thing here, and much 
of it is written right in the oil field where it 
takes place. When in the market the Re- 
porter pays one cent a word, at the end of 
each month. 

The Petroleum Engineer, Tower Petro- 
leum Building, Dallas, Texas, with J. L. 
Dwyer as Editor is one of the staid journals 
of the industry. Warren L. Baker, of the 
staff, was glad to advance the following in- 
formation for prospective writers. 


“We are always in the market for articles that 
fulfill the editorial requirements of the Petroleum 
Engineer. We require technical descriptive articles 
of a “how to do” nature that will facilitate opera- 
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tions and effect economies or improvements in the 
drilling, production, refining and transportation 
branches of the petroleum industry. Successful, 
improved or new methods of performing any oper- 
ation under the above divisions or unusually efficient 
installations of machinery in the oil field is desired, 
provided the facts given are based on actual field 
service. We prefer to illustrate the articles with 
photographs or sketches. 

“It is not impossible for free lance writers with- 
out much knowledge of the oil industry to crash 
our pages if their source of information is thorough 
and reliable, and their subject of an active and 
helpful nature. The data presented in the article is 
of more importance than the manner of presen- 
tation. 

“The length of material may vary from one- 
hundred to five-thousand words, with one to three 
thousand preferred. Brevity is encouraged as long 
as important details are not omitted. Accepted 
articles are paid for at the rate of ten dollars per 
printed page, the average page less photographs re- 
quiring about one-thousand words. Payment is on 
publication. 

“We welcome inquiries from outside writers and 
will be glad to give them any assistance possible.” 


The Gasoline Retailer, 54 West Seventy- 
fourth Street, New York City, is a weekly 
tabloid type sheet covering the industry from 
the most recent news occurrences to market- 
ing stories of service station operation. It is 
slanted for the service station man. H. Innes 
Brown is Editor. H. Preston Quadland, as- 
sociate editor, states that they occasionally 
purchase outside material of a news scoop, 
or some special marketing story when it is of 
unusual worth. 


California Oil World, 122 East Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, California, with A. R. 
Hinton as Editor, only occasionally accepts 
material from outside writers. The maga- 
zine is of a general nature, and depends 
somewhat upon geologists and technical men 
for special features. Articles of this nature 
are usually furnished for the advertising the 
writer receives. 


National Petroleum News, 1213 W. 3rd 
St., Cleveland, Ohio, W. C. Platt, Editor. A 
weekly dealing largely with current happen- 
ings in the industry. Some marketing mate- 
rial is used, but a large staff of writers are 
employed. Mr. Platt states that much mate- 
rial is offered him which is not suitable, and 
at the present time his staff can produce all 
they care to publish. 


Petroleum World, Bendix Building, Los 
Angeles, California, with Russell R. Palmer 


as Editor is the “Fortune” publication of the 
industry. However, they are not in the mar- 
ket at the present time for manuscripts pre- 
pared on a “professional basis.” Mr. Palmer 
states, “our editorial material is prepared for 
the most part by members of our own staff.” 

Keith J. Fanshier, Editor of Petroleum 
Age, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, seems to 
head a publication that is somewhat under- 
staffed for he seldom gets time to answer 
correspondence. His publication is one of 
the foremost in the industry, and deals with 
general service station marketing problems 
with a slight slanting toward the technically 
minded individual. The experience story of 
how to do the job better is welcome here, as 
is the much more technical discussion of 
why, for example, Louis Meyer, winner of 
the 1933 Indianapolis speed-way classic pre- 
ferred a mineral lubricant to the here-to-fore 
castor-mineral oil blend. Technical discus- 
sions though should be presented in a form 
that will be enlightening to the average serv- 
ice station salesman, rather than the labora- 
tory technician. 

No report is usually forthcoming if the 
story is acceptable. If stamps are enclosed 
the manuscript will usually be returned if not 
sold. Payment, averaging twenty-five cents 
per column inch, or about 34c per word is 
paid about one month after publication, and 
though coming soméwhat late payment is 
pretty much assured. 

Oil and Gas Journal, 114 W. 2nd St., 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, is a weekly publication 
with James McIntyre as Editor. One of the 
most generally circulated publications, it pre- 
sents a widely diversified market, with the 
spotlight focused on refining and producing. 
A query is advisable here, and will aid some- 
what in slanting the story to the style of the 
book, which is advisable. 

Rates have been reported as high as four 
cents per word, but the average is about one 
cent. 

In writing for the publications outlined 
above it is of paramount importance to re- 
member that an eloquent display of the 
King’s English is much more apt to bring a 
rejection than an acceptance. Material of 
this sort goes out to all types, with the driller, 
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Just A Highbrow 


You 


HAT! 
1 are a highbrow 


now ;and proud 
of it. 


My dear child, this 
is much worse than I 
supposed. Oh, yes, you 
are ready to proclaim 
to the whole stupid 
world that you are a 
highbrow. Yes, I know. 


By J. B. PriestLy 


John Boynton Priestly, famed English 
author, was invited to speak over the radio 
in England on his return there from the 
United States. In his radio speech, which 
was not given on schedule due to a slip up 
of sorts, Mr. Priestly attacked, as usual, our 
citizenry. His attacks, we believe, hit a 
couple of good sore spots. 

Priestly is known here largely because of 
his books “Angel Pavement” and “The Good 
Companions.” His novels have been likened 
to Dickens to which Priestly has replied: 
“I am not like Dickens at all. It is just a 
habit of critics and reviewers to pad out 


explorer and pioneer 
among the arts, and 
that what a highbrow 
admires today we shall 
all admire tomorrow? 
Yes, I know you like 
to think so to form an 
illusion; but you might 
read history. Who dis- 
liked the popular school 
of the drama that final- 





I have heard it before. 
I can tell you what you 
are going to say next. You are going to tell 
me that a highbrow is simply a person who 
cares for the things of the mind, and peo- 
ple with intellects. If you have an intellect, 
you automatically become a highbrow. That’s 
it, isn’t it? 

Oh, yes, I have heard or read all of that. 
Mr. Huxley, among other people, told us 
that. You know what it is? It is all bunk. 
Being a highbrow has nothing whatever to 
do with having an intellect. I think you will 
all agree that Einstein and Pavlov, Bernard 
Shaw and H. G. Wells are outstanding men 
of intellect. Quite so! But nobody ever 
calls them highbrows. Queer, isn’t it? 

Aldous Huxley will admit that Hardy is 
a better novelist than he is, yet I never 
heard Hardy called a highbrow. 

Mind you, I am quite willing to admit 
that in America where the term highbrow 
originated, it may be a synonym to you of 
intellect and culture. You are mistaken, my 
dear chap, to suppose that we in England 
use the term in the same way. We do not. 

You may have noticed it isn’t the hoi 
polloi that call other people highbrow; it is 
quite intelligent people who do it, like me. 
They are a small, but very irritating, sec- 
tion of the community. Value? No value 


copy.” 


at all, except as a sort of brief entertain-’ 


ment. Surely you are not deluding yourself 
into believing that the highbrow is the lonely 


ly produced Shakes- 

peare? At the begin- 
ning of the movement, the highbrow ap- 
preciated the highbrow. At the end of the 
movement, they preferred Ben Jonson and 
Fletcher to Shakespeare. 

The Eighteenth Century disliked novels. 
The Nineteenth Century highbrow disliked 
Dickens. The only people who are high- 
brows are queer second-raters. Those artists 
who have a special feeling for a small num- 
ber of people. Notice that small number. 
That is the secret of the highbrow. He must 
not share his pleasures with the crowd. If 
they like a thing, then he mustn’t like it. 
That: is why the highbrow is a humbug. He 
never goes to a novel and asks himself what 
value it has to him. If a lowbrow would 
have nothing but happy endings, then the 
highbrow would demand the exact opposite. 
If a lowbrow likes a musical comedy or a 
farce, then a highbrow cannot be persuaded 
to like a comedy or a farce. He is just as 
much the slave of fashion as the lowbrow. 


Y dear fellow, you have all the symp- 
toms, but you are not too far gone. 

If you consider calling yourself a highbrow, 
I will criticize you directly. Very well, you 
are a highbrow. If so, then you are a Phari- 
see among the arts. Thank the Lord you 
are not so sensitive as other men. You never 
fail to admire the gulf that lies between you 
and the common herd. There is hardly any 
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length to which you will not go to empha- 
size the difference between you and ordinary 
humanity. You wear ridiculous hats. You 
begin to talk in an absurdly affected manner. 
You turn your voice into an extreme roar 
or squeek. You decide—and God knows 
why—to over-emphasize all your symbol- 
isms, so that you sound like a hissing ser- 
pent. You move around among your own 
ridiculous kind. You are never fond of any- 
thing that gives pleasure to other people. 
You spend so much time following the silly 
little fashions of your own little set that you 
have no time, even if you have the inclina- 
tion, to form honest opinions of your own. 

Why are you always going abroad to Italy 
and Spain and then writing nonsense about 
Italian and Spanish peasants? It isn’t be- 
cause you have a genuine passion for Italy 
and Spain, but simply because you want to 
dodge the responsibility of living in your 
own country where you can be found out. 
You are always complaining about life in 
England, but you are never discovered try- 
ing to improve it. Both in conversation and 
in writing you criticize men and women who 


on every count are really your superiors. 

You talk a lot about imagination, but real 
imagination is just what you lack. You 
can’t put yourself in other people’s places. 
Your sympathies are actually dreadfully 
narrow. You deliberately cut yourselves off 
from most of the life that is occurring all 
around you. You are not really an intellect- 
ual giant; you are an intellectual invalid. 
You imagine you are too sensitive for this 
life, but what is the matter with you? It’s 
your nerves and a bad liver, the result of 
your stupid habits, of lack of exercise, ego- 
tism, and an abounding vanity. Sheer abuse; 
of course, it is. That is what I am here for; 
you would be a highbrow. 

Now another pitiful thing about you high- 
brows is the way in which, because you 
won't share any enthusiasm with a lot of 
other people, you drop your own pets once 
they become successful. I have watched 
that happen dozens of times. It is happen- 
ing now. So-and-so suddenly writes a book 
that sells more than two or three thousand 
copies. You watch the result! So-and-so 
immediately begins to lose prestige with you. 








“| Certainly Got a Kick When 


you sold one of the two manuscripts | sent 
you under your NEW WRITER'S SPECIAL 
OFFER. Not bad for a beginner, eh? 


"It was odd that the manuscript | liked best 
you rejected, while the other story | sent 
to take advantage of your free second 
criticism sold after I'd made the original 
twist you suggested. | see now what you 
meant in TELLING AND SELLING YOUR 
STORIES when you said that no writer was 
a competent judge of his own work. Surely 
| never realized how close | was to the 
market | hit before you showed me how to 
slant for it. 


"| was especially pleased with your anno- 
tated extra page criticisms. Your method 
of marking enabled me to pick out my writ- 
ing flaws at exactly the places they .oc- 


curred. With criticisms like yours, how 
could even a green author go wrong? 


"Enclosed please find check for five dollars 
for two more 5,000 word manuscripts. 
Here's hoping that we have as much suc- 
cess with these as we did with the last pair. 
Yours for bigger and better checks!""—A. 
Weaver, 7 West Coulter Street, German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Need | add more? 


Except that | extend to you my NEW 
WRITER'S SPECIAL OFFER: Send me not 
one but two of your stories (no extra 
charge for the second manuscript, one dol- 
lar per thousand words on the first only). 


And that your copy of TELLING AND 
SELLING YOUR STORIES will be mailed 
promptly upon request. 


WARD THOMAS 


Literary Critic 


2067 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Manuscript Marketing 
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* SONGWRITERS 


Submit your songs or poems for free 
examination and advice. Free booklet 
by America’s best known arranger 
and composer. Write for it now. 


STAN TUCKER, 167? new York Ciry 








MANY POEMS WANTED 


oy Luther A. Clark, who arranged © part ot 

HEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THe =» KIES. 

Three of your poems examined free. We will publish 
your song under our plan. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. “W.D.” Thomaston, Maine 








ANY GOOD POEM 


bring you a ad dollars a8 a poem but 


jes e you fi t as a song. 





We have no composing, erntbre omen. or pub- 
Hshing to sell to you, but perform all these services with- 
out charge on all poems we accept for handling. 

Our sales commission is 15%. Submit your poems direct 
to us for consideration without obligation, or send 10c¢ for 
complimentary copy of the latest classic song success en- 
titlei ‘‘Devotion’’ which was first written as a poem and 
became successful as a song. 


VICTORY MUSIC COMPANY 
6 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 





NEWLY PUBLISHED SONGS a 


youn VOICE IN THE AIR, \ ices Ballad (Crosby)............ 

LOVE, Tango-Foxtrot (Nelson 

aaa Re = LIKB A DEWDROP: Waltz-Ballad 

SPRINGTIME IN MY HEART, Concert Song (Carr)... 

SHIP OF GOLD, Concert Song (Gayle) 
Complcte catalog sent on receipt of postage 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
(Hellywood’s First Music Publisher) 


5617 Hollywood Blivd., Dept. D. | 
Member, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 















POEMS -SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and Songs for Immediate Consideration. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
all inquiries or material submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. W. Studio Bldg. Portland, Ore. 











Awaken Your Inner Self Y 


Arouse your dormant personality! Use the slum- 

bering forces of your inner mind. Learn to com- 

mand your unused talents. Write for our new 

FREE SEALED BOOK, thet tells how you 

may receive these teachings, Address: 
Frior K. T. Q. 


Moncntcian BROTHERHOOD 
OSE, AMORC) CALIFORNIA 












PRISON SLANG 


“Underworld and Prison Slang” is the only book 
giving the slanguage of the prison and underworld. 
80 pages with a good margin for your own notes. 
Complete and authentic. Vital for writers writing 
crook dramas who do not have first hand acquaint- 
ance with the underworld. Only $1.00 postpaid. 
Order from WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











The dreadful word “popular” begins to 
creep into your references about him and 
his works. So-and-so is finished now that 
he is popular. Of course, it is impossible to 
read poor old so-and-so any more, and you 
don’t seem to realize, you dunderheads, that 
all artists want to be popular. I don’t say 
they want popularity at any price. If they 
did, they wouldn’t be artists very long, but 
they certainly do want popularity. 


“Every author should sit down to write 
as if he had a million readers.” Do you 
know who said that? No, not Edgar Wal- 
lace; it was said by one of your own Amer- 
icans. 


NE significant thing about you fellows 

is your intense dislike of anything like 
a balance of thought and emotion in litera- 
ture. It must come from the fact that you 
are unbalanced yourselves, and don’t want 
to come to grips with life. The result is that 
you worship two kinds of authors, both 
equally unbalanced: Either they are authors 
entirely without feeling, who write about 
human life as an educated wolf might be ex- 
pected to write about it; or the authors are 
simply emotional lunatics groping about in 
life like fearful seals. 


Literary or other genius is just one of 
balance. A good author, in your view, is a 
man who happens to have less balance 
and more neuroses than other people; and 
anything that falls within the scope of a 
normal man or woman appreciates the rela- 
tion of a man to his work, the domestic as- 
pects, the little comic and pathetic incidents 
of ordinary life, seems to you quite outside 
intelligent modern writing. Try to get away 
from that yourself. You want to pull litera- 
ture away from the masses, and then such is 
your infernal impertinence that you would 
accuse anybody who writes occasionally out 
of a cheerful mood as concealing the real 
dope from the masses. 


No, not at all, I don’t want you to be a 
lowbrow. I don’t like lowbrows any more 
than I like highbrows. They belong to the 
same species, you know, really, because they 
are people without real taste and incapable 
of exercising independent judgment, and 
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they are both so arrogant about their rigid 
narrowness. That is what is so irritating 
about them. Both lowbrows and highbrows 
are so proud at not being able to enjoy 
something that they ought to be able to en- 
joy, and both are so hedged in by convic- 
tions, that they move all together in herds. 
You can always guess what all the lowbrows 
are saying about something; and you can 
always guess what all the highbrows are say- 
ing about something. 

No, my dear fellow, I shouldn’t like you 
any more if you were a lowbrow. Don’t be 
a lowbrow or a highbrow. Be a man. Be a 
broadbrow. Carry your own sense of values, 
your own appreciation of the human scene 
anywhere and everywhere. From the Rus- 
sian drama or ballet to a bar, parlor, or box- 
ing bout, and if you feel yourself liking what 
a great many of your other fellow creatures 
like, own up to it and take your place along- 
side of them. Enjoy to the full what there 
is in this world worth enjoying, and stop 
snickering, winking, scratching, and giving 
yourself ridiculous airs. 


Writing for Magazines 
(Continued from page 43) 


field worker, service station salesman, and 
bulk station worker predominating. Tell your 
story so the ordinary fellow can understand 
and its chance will be much better. 

Most of these editors print their publica- 
tions on slick paper, and pictures or draw- 
ings used to illustrate the high spots of the 
story aid materially. Action pictures are pre- 
ferred if the story deals with the recounting 
of some particular project, or authentic de- 
tailed sketches if some hypothetical problem 
is being tackled. Photos and drawings are 
usually paid for at space rates. 

By and large the editors in this field are a 
square shooting lot. You will find most of 
them more than willing to help usher your 
stuff into their pages, even though one when 
queried about a “ghost written story” wrote 
back to tell me that his magazine “used no 
fiction whatsoever.” 

Be sure to get a sample copy of one or 
several of these magazines to get the “feel” 
of the field. 


10 =-SONGS -10 
PLACED 


For Talking Pictures and Music 


Publications 


THAT I8 THE THRILL our Sales Dept. gave our 
clients when we placed their songs, which we corto, 
for MUSIC PUBLICATION and usage in TALKIN 
PICTURES, thereby definitely establishing that, with 
proper exploitation and contacts, there IS a market 
for new songs. Four of these songs were placed for 
publication on publishers’ standard royalty contracts— 
three of these four with one of the largest music pub- 
lishing houses in the United States. Another song is 
now being played by the leading dance orchestras and 
radio stations on the Pacific Coast, including NA- 
TIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY and _ CO- 
LUMBIA NET WORKS. Six other songs of our cli- 
ents were placed in current Hollywood talking picture 
productions. 
Remember, Eastern Music Publishers all have Coast 
representatives, and Hollywood is the only place where 
songs are selected for pictures. We are right here on 
the ground and know TALKING PICTURE and MUSIC 
PUBLISHING requirements. 

Big Royalties 
paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Song writers should send 
for FREE COPY of our 20-page illustrated and in- 
structive booklet giving details of the most complete 
and practical song service ever offered. H WRITERS 
will revise, arrange, compose music to your lyrics or 
lyrics to your music, secure U. 8S. copyright and 
GUARANTEE to broadcast your song over regular 
RADIO program. IN ADDITION, our Sales Dept. will 
also submit your song to Music Publishers direct and 
to the Hollywood Motion Picture Studios. This is 
YOUR opportunity. Write TODAY FOR FREE 
BOOKLET. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
664 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave. at Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


DON’T BE DECEIVED! 


Know what chance your song has by sending it 
to the only recognized agency marketing songs 
exclusively. 

15% sales commission. No revising, composing, 
arranging, copyrighting, or publishing to sell to 
you. All these services performed without 
charge on all work we accept, if necessary. 

We secure radio broadcasts, mail copies to all 
professional artists, and negotiate for a market 
on cash advance plus royalty, or straight royalty. 
Send us your work direct for signed report with- 
out obligation, or send 10c stamps for copies of 
songs we have sold for others and free informa- 


on. 
VICTORY MUSIC COMPANY 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
SEND FOR OUR 


SONGWRITERS 50-50 PLAN 


Send your poem or song to a progressive company. 
Write For Our 50-50 Plan Today. 


18 .... NEW SONGS PUBLISHED... . 18 











Hundreds of Radio Broadcasts from the 
—_- Stations. 





(BROOKSIDE) “eee 
SALEM. IND. ¥ 
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SIX FICTION FORMULAS 
Will Help You Write Salable Stories 


for markets really open to new writers — the 
pulps. They buy nine-tenths of all published 
stories—approximately a billion words a year! 


There is only one way to reach this profiteble field and 
that is through formula writing, writing to = an. 

We offer you the only complete and authorita 
this highly important matter of pleasing editors. The ax 
formulas are bound separately = each deals with one 
the well-known pulp story These formulas have 
been sold through the Writer's Digest for years, and many 
experienced writers learned from them. Pa me revisions 
keep the formulas up-to-date. They are f — & Protected an 
available only through us. “Send for descriptive folder’ 1 if 


you are Interested In writing for money. 
SHORT STORY WRITERS 
Cape Girardeau 


Missouri 








Fundamentals of Written English 
By DOROTHY K. AUSTIN, M. A. 
Two Separate Manuals (Pad Form) 
Vol. 1—Instruction and Drill. 
Vol. 2—Test Sheets. 
a the beginner’s problems. 
ECIAL: Both Manuals for $ 1.75. 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston 


Send for our Book Catalogue 


CASH FOR CLIPPINGS! 


Press Representatives wanted to clip newspapers for us—also 
write publicity-news items and features to be syndicated. We 
train you and give you employment so you can EARN while 
you LEARN. Thousands of dollars are paid monthly for news- 
paper clippings and short “‘fillers.”” Write for information. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 
W-3806 Beverly Blvd. Los Angeles, Cal. 


N CORRESPONDENTS EARN $5 

















E Weekly reporting events in their home areas for the 
large dailies. T 
W Easiest way to break into newspaper work. Best 
training in the world for beginning writers. Oo 
$ Offers fiction writers spare-time money and opportu- 
Mities to fill their notebooks with real life adven- $50 
tures. 
ses Gqnanereneents BANDESOK ONLY $1 
ells How to Gather, Write oy News 
News pe. A-A Bureau, Box 64 yo N. J. 





SELL YOUR STORY! 


Our present call is for mystery and character 
novels. No fee for established author. Par- 
ticular attention to new writers. Typing 
service. Write for circular. 


509 Sth Ave., at 42nd St. 
NEW YORK 


I. L. CLARK 
Cc. L. SULLIVAN 








RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS! 


7 Bing want professional aid in story writing, sales and criti- 

try Worthwhile stuff revised free and sold at 10% ; 
p= criticism by author of 260 published yarns given un 
available a I sell my own; let me sell yours. Rates: 
$2 up to 7,500 words; $5 to 15,000 onde and $10 for novels. 
Special short story course, $50. Terms. Typing, 50c per M. 
with carbon and market tips. Enclose return postage. 


ERNIE PHILLIPS (Author-Agent-Critic) 
702 Oak Park Lane Monrovia, Calif. 








PUBLIC NOTICE 
Commission basis for marketing manuscripts—cor- 
rection and revision when practicable. No reading 
fee. Pen scripts considered. Submit for bid—no 
obligation. 


WORDSMITH INSTITUTE 
2658 S. Harding Ave. 425 S. Second St. 
Chicago, Illinois St. Louis, Missouri 
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; (Continued from page 38) 
she didn’t know where Natalie was, or any- 


thing except that the girl wasn’t married. 


F eo Marion CRAWFORD wrote a novel about 
a novice with a love affair, and Donn Byrne 
uses the same theme in “O’Malley of Shang- 
anagh,” but the ordinary writer had best 
leave the church alone, unless he writes for 
religious publications. However, there are 
plenty of other reasons why an heiress might 
leave home. Such an incident, written from 
the girl’s viewpoint, would furnish drama for 
a short or a yarn of novel length. 


URLEY, IDAHO.—A plant commonly 

known as “Death Camas” kills thou- 
sands of honey bees each year, the Minni- 
doka-Cassis Honey Producers’ Association 
was told today by Frank Beach, Intermoun- 
tain honey bee raiser. The flower is one of 
the earliest each spring, and thrives until 
late summer. Bees gather honey from the 
“Death Camas” and return to the hives to 
die. Other bees take the honey from the 
dead insects and are killed. The plant is 
also poisonous to cattle and sheep. 


Tas item suggests a mystery murder. Sup- 
pose the murderer planted “Death Camas” 
where his victim’s bees would get it and 
carry it into the hive before death. If it is 
poisonous to cattle and sheep, it possibly 
would kill a man. Drama would develop 
from the detective’s struggle to solve the 
mystery and convict the murderer. 


EW YORK.—Detective Rogers finger 

printed Joseph Rubino, lawyer, 
charged with larceny of $3,000 from a 
client. Rubino wrote a letter to Police Com- 
missioner Grover Whalen three years ago, 
praising the heroism of Patrolman Rogers 
in killing one robber and wounding two 
others during an attempt to hold up the Tri- 
angle Club. The letter caused Rogers’ pro- 
motion, but duty forced him to finger print 
his benefactor. 


‘Tus yarn suggests a story of a policeman’s 
struggle to do his duty when required to act 
against a friend. Suppose the cop has a 














murder warrant for his lady friend whom he 


knows to be innocent. What should he do? 


EW YORK.—Captain Alford J. Wil- 

liams, Jr., superspeed flier, helped to 
launch Mrs. Floyd Bennett as an aviator. 
He helped her late husband to get into the 
air service. Bennett gave his life attempting 
a rescue in the Arctic. Mrs, Bennett wanted 
to fly in order to keep her husband’s name 
on wing. Williams volunteered to supply 
her with gasoline and oil until she completes 
flight training. Williams, against his own 
wishes, recommended Bennett as a candidate 
for the air corps because he thought Ben- 
nett’s record entitled him to the chance if 
he wanted it. 


By CREDITING Captain Williams with mo- 
tives he certainly never felt, the writer may 
twist this item into an excellent love plot. 
Suppose Williams in love with Mrs. Bennett. 
Her husband wants to fly, and Williams 
knows the man will lose his life if he does fly. 
Shall he play the part of David with Uriah in 
the old Bible tale? His struggle would fur- 
nish drama. What does he do? 


EW YORK.—A tunnel dug by bur- 

glars from the rear of a ramshackle 
house in West Twenty-ninth Street to the 
fur vaults of Thorer & Hollender, in West 
Thirtieth Street, was discovered after the 
thieves had abandoned their loot in the tun- 
nel. The tunnel went five feet below the fur 
store’s foundations, then turned up to the 8- 
inch concrete floor of the store basement. 
Police were called to the scene by a burglar 
alarm set off by the breaking of a window 
in the building next to the fur store. 


Tas looks like an Edgar Wallace detective 
plot, but the burglars must be after loot more 
valuable than ordinary furs. Make an arch- 
criminal dig after the diamonds of some 
woman as rich as Mrs. John D., Jr., and 
have the window broken by a detective pro- 
tecting the jewels, and there’s a start for a 
whole novel, with drama growing out of the 
detective’s struggle to outwit his enemy, the 
crook, 
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A NEW NOVELIST 


MONG the various successes made by my clients in 
A Aen is that of Mr. Ralph Aiken, 2427 Camp 

Street, New Orleans, whose no ,levT CHIMNEY 
CHASE, which I helped him write during winter and 
spring, sold to McBride & Co. on its second editorial trip. 
Mr. Aiken says, concerning criticism of a second novel he 
is writing: “‘I trust your Ra ~ 9 absolutely. You know 
the works. 7 you say it is good enough for the editorial 
eye I know it will be. 


FREE! 4 soap cost or obligation on your part, I will 
make a careful reading of your short story, novel or other 
book length so that I may judge your ability as a artes 
acquaint myself of your commercial possibilities, and find 
suitable material for my sales list. If your work is ready 
for editorial rounds it will be placed in sales department 
or you will be advised to send it the rounds te if you 
so prefer. You may have a best seller and do not know it, 
Let me see that rejected novel, or travel, political, his- 
torical, nature, religious, or literary book manu 


Hundreds of rejected stories are being sold when done 
over under competent help. I know, because I receive such 
stories from every State in the Union. We do them over 
and sell many of them. Send me your rejected manuscript 
at once, enclosing only return postage. I’ll tell you prompt- 
ly whether it has commercial value. Short stories, novel- 
ettes, serials, books of all kinds needed immediately. 


The —_ Scribner’s, Forum, Harpers, Sat. Evening 
Post, Good Housekeeping, American Mercury, etc., ete. 
my patrons og such magazines as these, together with 
numerous lessed publications. Can you afford to guess and 
accumulate rejections while my patrons sell successfully? 

There is a way to know what to write, how to write it, 
where to sell it and to find out the value of your material 
now on hand. Friends, teachers, family mean well enough 
by praising your work but it is not praise that you need. 

yhat is essential is the assurance of literary authority. 
Write me abvut your efforts, send me some of your ma- 
terial, This puts you under no obligation to me. 


mn own work has appeared in magazines of highest 
ality. 
HOWARD SNYDER 
Author of DIRT ROADS, Earth Born, ete. 
PARIS, - - - MISSOURI 








$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 








$323,000 IN PRIZES! 


Announced in one issue of CONTEST NEWS. Given by man- 

afacturers, publishers, ete., for slogan, titles, recipes, jokes, 
stories, limericks, etc. 

Six months subscription to CONTEST 

see and helpful 32-page booklet, 

To Prepare Manuscripts anc 

CONTEST EN — ** both for $1.00. 


Single copy cies News, 25¢ (co 
CONTEST NEWS, Station “h-10, Toledo, Ohio 








You can’t copyright your Ms. until it is published, 
but you can 
PROTECT YOURSELF AGAINST  ~\occaeeae 
by copy-registering it with the 


Author’s Manuscript Registration Bureau 
Box 1644 Hollywood Sta., Los Angeles 


Send copy of Scenario, Song, Story or Book, with 
$1 registration fee, or write fer details. 











NEW! 


e) 
T H E P . An endless source 


of plot suggestions for short 50 
stories, short shorts, movies, etc. Cc 
Compact and complete. Postpaid 


BLUEGRASS BUREAU — NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


T BUILDER! 
INLY 
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SHORT STORIES 
SERIALS —BOOKS 


mae SOLD! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 
55 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 








SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! 
The creator of the PLOT bo ay Be A. Hill, has 
analyzed all the ‘‘short-shorts’’ LIBERTY and COL- 
LIER’S for two years past and ae revealed the Formula 


ing, 
accompanied by the ‘“‘thumb-nail’’ synopses of 100 of the 
best published ‘‘short-shorts.’’ It is instructive and valu- 
able to every writer and easily worth $100.00 to any author 
who is interested in writing ‘‘short-shorts’’—the $500.00 
kind. Price only $1.00. 

The comedy element is important in one writing. We 
also offer Mr. Hill's new ANALYSIS OF hye 48 
which segregates the basic comedy situations and anal. 

100 i: * and funny stories. Something ABSOLUTELY 
NEW. Price $2.00 or $1.00 if ordered with any of our 
other publications. 

RNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 








E 
Dept. 829, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





DICTIONARIES — 


| STANDARD 
ENGLISH 


ws f-Ketlen = Wes Definition Std. 
Engl. Words, ya List Words Winning first prize in 
recent Wheaties, Gold-Medal, — Pat, Bisquick 
or Magnesia Contest, @ 50c each, 3 for $1.00. 

Orst - "winners in in 30 contests, 25e, Mailing ut of 85M word 
buil fans for rent. Copy of Contest Magazine, 25c. Full de- 
seriptive list on request. Dept. WD, DeLong Agency, Inc., La- 
fayette, Indiana 


WRITER'S SUPPLIES 


Typewriter Ribbons—60c each............ 2 for $1.00 
Karolton Klasp Envelopes—32 Ib. 















20 97X12” and 20 GY" X12 cerseccccerseeerserens 1.00 
Hammermill Bond Paper— 

500 Sheets 8467X11", 16 ID.....ccccccseerrsrserees 1.25 

600 Sheets 8367X11", 20 UDn.ececccccccorercccesees 1.65 


Postpaid — Guaranteed 


THE CLOTH PRODUCTS co. 
10 N. Steuben Chanute, Kansas 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to editors’ requirements, 40c Peper 


1,000 words; poetry, 1c per line; carbon co 
enced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. ‘write fo for 
special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


.GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 











LEARN THE HOW, THE 
WHY AND BECAUSE 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE COPY OF 


THE WRITER'S INDEX 


= 
g 
k 
a 
i 
| 
3 Published in Canada but devotes itself mainly to 
American publishing activities. 
i Written especially for the new writer who has 
A as yet sold little or no ae yegeen u— 
fundamental matters not dwelt on by most writ- 
fi ers’ magazines necessary for the proper con- 
struction of plays, songs, short fiction, novels, 
| trade and generai articles, etc. 

SPECIAL NOTE. The current number con- 
Bi} tains a list of over 100 music publishers who of- 
i fer — markets for songs. Postcards to 

na 2 cents. 

4 THE WRITER'S INDEX 
L 6 AULD BUILDING MONTREAL, CANADA 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 











The new magazine Money “it tells you how to 
make it” at 215 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C., is edited 
by Roy Quinlan. Uses articles telling how men 
or women make money on unusual ideas. Articles 
must be step by step. See a sample copy. A slick 
paper magazine. 


Word comes that a new magazine, The American 
Wine and Liquor Journal, 150 LaFayette St., N 
Y. C., will start this month. Just last month a New 
York retail store that formerly sold wines adver- 
tised the sale of old rare wines is as and when re- 
peal came. They were flooded with orders; at 
enormously high prices. 


Jack Smalley who was succeeded by Douglas 
Lurton at Fawcett’s is installed as general manager 
of the Bob Edwards Publishing Corp., 402 Corn 
Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. Carl Burks is art 
editor. They issue the Eye-Opener which is some- 
thing like Capt. Billy’s Whiz Bang and uses gags, 
cartoon ideas and jokes. The accent is on bur- 
lesque. 


Companion to Dime Western is Star Western 
Magazine issued by Popular Publications 205 E. 
42nd St., N. Y. C. Payment on publication. Shorts 
and novelets; the latter from 10 to 15 thousand 
words. 

New in the same group is G-8 and His Battle 
Aces using shorts of air action on the Western 
Front. 

Also new in the same house is The Spider, de- 
tective short story magazine. 


Agricultural 


Ohio Farm Bureau News, 630 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. Florence Smith, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. “We use timely 
articles of interest to farmers, not more than 1,000 
words. We also use good verse on rural subjects. 
We pay for photographs but do not pay for manu- 
scripts.” 


General, Literary and Fiction 


The American Review, 218 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Seward Collins, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; except July and August; 40c a copy; $4 
a year. Formerly The Bookman. “We use articles 
on philosophy, politics, economics. We do not con- 
sider any material unless we have been queried 
concerning it. In other words, manuscripts are 
considered only after previous correspondence. We 
use neither photographs nor poetry. We report 
within a week and pay lc a word on publication.” 


Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Massachusetts. Carlton M. Sherwood, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year. “We 
want short stories, 1,200 to 2,000 words long; 
serial stories, eight to ten chapters, not over 2,500 
words to each chapter; short illustrated articles. 
We use a few photographs. We do not want poetry 
at the present time. We report within two weeks 
and pay %c a word two weeks after acceptance.” 
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Sell Your SNAPSHOTS 


Complete Western Book Magazine, 60 Murray 
Street, New York City. Ward Marshall, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.75 a year. “We 
use 60,000 word novels having romance mixed 
with action and written with an eye towards grown 
men and women. We also use short stories, 3,000 
to 7,000 with the same slant as the novels. We re- 
port within two weeks and pay lc a word on 
publication.” 


The Country Home, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Tom Cathcart, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
5c a copy; 25c a year. “We use only one piece 
of short fiction a month, which must be rather 
broad in its appeal. We use only a few photographs 
and no poetry. We report within a week.” 


The New Talent, 24 West 20th Street, New York 
City. E. G. Arnold, Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c 
a copy; $2 a year. “We use articles, short stories, 
verse, playlets, narrative poems, creative work. We 
do not want pulp paper fiction. Word limit, 3,000 
words, although outstanding work up to 5,000 
words will be considered. We do not use photo- 
graphs. We report within eight weeks but do not 
pay for material accepted.” 


Nick Carter Magazine, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We need short 
stories, not over 6,000 words, and preferably about 
4,000, or less, which feature a detective, police or 
private, as the hero. Action that gets somewhere 
is desired ; suspense is necessary, and a good, strong 
plot must form the basis of the yarn. We want 
our detectives and police officers to be. tough men. 
They do not fear danger; they go into things and 
get what they want. They are not, however, bullies, 
nor killers. They do not give the criminal a break, 
but they are not overbearing. They play square 
with their victims, as well as with others. When 
they must fight, when they must kill, they kill— 
but only in extreme necessity do they take life. 
Their main purpose is to bring the criminal to 
justice; the only time they usurp the role of the 
judge is when it is a matter of their death against 
that of the criminal. Neither are they crooked, nor 
have crooked dealings with criminals. They do not 
frame things in order to win their cases. They 
fight to win them. We use neither poetry nor 
photographs. We report within two weeks and pay 
on acceptance.” 


Science Fiction Digest, 87-36 162nd Street, Ja- 
maica, New York. Conrad H. Ruppert, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We use 
short short stories up to 1,500 words; short stories 
up to 3,000 words, providing they are very good. 
All work must be science fiction. We do not use 
photographs. We use poetry as a filler but do not 
pay for it. We report immediately and pay about 
4c a word on publication.” 


Skyline, Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. 
Frederick H. Adler, Editor. Issued quarterly; 15c 
a copy; 50c a year. “We use short stories up to 
3,500 words; poetry; essays up to 1,500 words; 
articles up to 2,000 words. All material must pos- 
sess literary quality. No restrictions regarding 
subject matter or form, but good taste. Poetry may 
be narrative or lyric. We do not use photographs. 
We report as soon as possible but pay only in 
complimentary copies of the magazine.” 





and Advertisers clamoring 
They "ll buy them from YOU if you learn how to ~ % salable ave. 
Make your camera pay you money—spare time or full time. 








4 
— how others do it. Send for FREE BOOK, “Cashing In On Your 
era.’’ Earn right while you learn. We teach you by mail to 
tans the kind of newsy, human- a letures L . . re 
} ana with | Laine of ron unlimited Mar- 
keting service. Mail card or letter. 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
Dept. 611, 10 W. 33, New York City. 
- 
Poems Worth While 
$2 a year. Sample copies 25 cents. Mss. requested. 
Valuable prizes. A year’s subscription makes a 
splendid holiday gift. 
76 HEIGHTS ROAD 


RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 








SELL ALL YNOA STORY RIGHTS! 


5 forms: Novels; screen-star Plays, 14 scenes, pref- 
erably 1; Radio serials, plays; Scenarios. Stories; 
articles. Direct editor-contacts by experts, universi- 
ty grads. Fee 15,000 words $1. Personal conference 
$15 hr. Collaborate, suitable stories. Published sto- 
ries for screen. Screen Music. Sales: Dragon’s Eye, 
Columbia Pictures. 


> ALL-RIGHT STORY AGENCY < 
Box 1194 Hollywood, Calif. 








JOHN H. WHITSON 


“We cordially recommend John H. Whitson.” 
—Little, Brown & Company. 


Was your short story returned? For a dollar 
and postage I will read it and tell you why. Thor- 
ough revision on the manuscript up to five thou- 
sand words, three dollars and postage; fifty cents 
a thousand extra. 

Author of novels, boys’ books, serials, short 
stories. Fifteen years a reader for the famous pub- 
lishing house of Little, Brown & Company, pub- 
lisher of four of my novels. Staff writer for Street 
& Smith, popular magazine publishers; recommend- 
ed by Blackwell, editor-in-chief, and George C. 
Smith, president. 

Send me your novels. Let me help you with the 
novel you are preparing for the Atlantic Monthly- 
Little, Brown & Company prize contest. All kinds 
of manuscripts criticised and revised. Thorough 
experience. Reasonable rates. 


P. O. Box 88 Boston, Massachusetts 


Advertising 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
money —if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 
position—read * “Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free. 

This new booklet points the road RS > 
hundreds of men and women have w < 
followed to guckly increase their So” « 
earning pow 

It also sce a how you can, by a new, pr actical home 
study method, qualify for a position in any one Be the 
many branches of Advertising. T 2 ou this booklet should 
prove to be an evening well spe 

Send your name and address ana this free booklet will 
be sex sent at once. I No obligation. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Avenue Dept Chicago, Ul. 
Send FREE booklet ‘* Success in Advertie..g’", and full information. 
Name 
Addres: 


City 
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State. 
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WrRITER’s DIGEST 





. AUTHOR — DIRECTOR 


Contacting scenario departments of all Holly- 
studios and covering foreign markets, will 
assist you in selling stories and ideas for the 
talking picture screen. Be represented in Holly- 
wood by one who is actively 
ENGAGED IN THE MOTION PICTURE 
BUSINESS. 


Most studios will not accept stories sent direct 
-— our service costs less than submitting by 


mai 
IF YOUR anes * 7s _ WE CAN 


The fees are $1 ss ——" , postage with 
manuscript. 10% on sale. When sale is made 
the fee is returned. Save time, money and dis- 
appointment. Clip a dollar bill and postage to 
your manuscript. Mail it to 


WALTER ROWELL 


P. O. BOX 157. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 








A Limited Number of Pupils Will Be 
Accepted for 


A COURSE IN VERSE-WRITING 
By ANNE (Contributor to the Nation, The 
HAMILTON New Yorker, The Litera a 1 
the Boston Transcript, F P 
“Conning Tower,” The Tat 
City Star, The New York Herald, 
Voices, Braithwaite Anthology 
Thomas Moult’s Best Poems o: 
1932, etc., etc.) 
NOT class instruction 
NOT mimeographed lessons 
SPECIAL HELP for the individual when 
he most needs it 
345 SOUTH ORANGE DRIVE, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
(Phone Oregon 0952 for local students) 











Learn to Write 
Humor 


Well known humorists earn as high as 
$150,000 yearly. To help make you widely 
known, I am organizing a syndicate, which 
will supply to newspapers witty articles, 
columns, etc. All copy will be purchased 
from my students, and those who “make 
good” may become staff contributors. Write 
me today, asking for Free Test Lesson “W.” 


JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





—TYPISTS WANTED! — 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
go for authors. 


not see what a one inch ad in 


WRITER'S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 
Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Francisco, California. Lou Richardson, Editor. Is- 


Sunset Magazine, Sansome Street, San 
sued monthly ; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We use 
brief “how-to-do-it” articles on western gardening, 
western building, cooking, home decorating and va- 
cations. We buy only from western writers and 
artists. We use a few photographs but they must 
be western views. We report within two weeks and 
pay lc a word on publication.” 

True Confessions, 529 South Seventh Street, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1 a year. “We use love stories of all types, 
told in the first person only and based upon real 
life. Confessions of girls of working class, depict- 
ing a convincing but dramatic series of events in 
her love life culminating in marriage or a promise 
of happiness to come; also stories based on the 
marital problems or adjustments of unhappy wives 
or husbands. Word limit, 4,500 words; serials, 
15,000 words. We also use articles of moral and 
social conduct. We report within ten days and pay 
14%4c a word on acceptance.” 











Weird Tales, 840 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Farnsworth Wright, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “We use stories 
of invention, science and surgery, particularly 
weird stories that forecast the marvelous science 
of the future: tales of other planets and voyages 
between the worlds; weird stories of the Edgar 
Allan Poe type; weird-scientific stories of the Jules 
Verne type; creepy mystery tales; bizarre and un- 
usual stories; tales of the unnatural and abnormal; 
occult and mystic tales, and tales of the supernatu- 
ral, preferably with a logical explanation; tales of 
werewolves, vampires, witches and devil-worship; 
ghost stories, and tales of spirit return; tales of 
strange monsters; tales of mystery and terror; and 
a few tales of horror; but nothing sickening or 
disgusting. Lengths up to 80,000 words. We do 
not want sex stories or detective stories. We do 
not want the so-called science-fiction unless the 
weird element is so strong that the story will class- 
ify as weird scientific, Our special needs at present 
are stories of less than 6,000 words in length. We 
are over-stocked with stories of serial length. We 
do not use photographs. We use poetry up to 40 
lines, on weird subjects. We report promptly and 
pay approximately lc a word on publication.” 


Wonder Stories, 98 Park Place, New York City. 
Hugo Gernsback, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We use science fiction from 
3,000 to 5,000 words.” (We have received com- 
plaints from writers stating Gernsback Publications 
have been slow pay in recent years.—Ed.) 


1933—A Year Magazine, 720 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. J. Louis Stoll, Editor. 
Issued every four months; 50c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We use short stories up to 10,000 words; short 
and long verse; one-act plays, controversial essays. 
All material must be distinctive and creative. We 
do not use photographs. We report within ten 
days but do not pay for material.” 

Medical Journals 

Modern Medicine, 84 South 10th Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Justus J. Schifferes, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
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OURTEEN years ago, the Criticism Department 
= of WRITER'S DIGEST was established. Since 
its inception, it has been instrumental in the 
success of thousands of writers throughout the 
world. Our clients include men and women in all 
walks of life; the type of scripts we service in- 
cludes verse, plays, articles, novels, short stories, 


serials, features — everything except movie sce- 
narios. 


A WRITER'S DIGEST criticism is at all times frank, 
honest, and to the point. It includes revision sug- 
gestions, a detailed analysis of the script, specific 
constructive criticisms, concrete marketing ad- 
vice, and a discussion of your own native literary 
talent. On scripts under 5,000 words we complete 
our service inside of ten days. 











WRITER'S 
DIGEST ° 


22 East 12th Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE RATES of the Criticism Depart- 
ment of WRITER'S DIGEST are $1 
for EACH thousand words up to 
5,000 words. After 5,000 words the 
fee is 60c for each 1,000 words. 
Terms are cash with script. If the 
script is of no value, it will be re- 
turned to you with your uncashed 
check. 

















WRITER’s DIGEsT 





never wrote a story in 
my life. My business is selling them. 
A reading fee of one dollar must 
accompany each manuscript re- 
gardless of length. Yes, this includes 
book length scripts, also! 
Just as an evidence you really be- 
lieve your yarn is worth something. 
You know | cannot make a living 
from this dollar reading fee. 


| must SELL stories. 


When you get tired of fancy fees 
and fancy promises, pin a dollar 
bill to your script and let me have 
a look at it. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
644 West Garfield Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 











982 orphans 


HE various newsstands throughout the United States on 
whose buxom bosoms have been resting The Writer’s 
1933 Year Book & Market Guide have disgorged their un- 
sold copies and dumped them back on the ample lap of the 
publishers. Of the copies returned, 982 are in the pristine 
condition of their original beauty ‘with shining red covers, 
and exciting informative illustrated pages 
We hate like the devil to throw these 982 orphans away. 
We do not believe that nobody loves them. Instead we 
feel, too few know about them. 
Just read this partial list of articles and features and 
decide for yourself if it is worth 25c; a fourth of a dollar; 
two packs of cigarettes, or an ice cream soda. 


TAHITI 
A WRITER’S DIGEST subscriber grew bored with this 
weary world.and moved to Tahiti. He writes simply and 
in detail of his life there. It’s so fascinating that it will 
make you morbid for weeks. 
THE BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Every reliable book publisher; his name, his address and 
what he wants to buy. 
THE 100 BEST TRADE JOURNAL MARKETS 
Names, addresses and editorial requirements. 


THE QUALITY STORY 

An example of a fine one and remarks on writing it by 
Prof. Uzzell. 
PERILS OF THE UNKNOWN 

Frances Parkinson Keyes, author of a dozen books and 
hundreds of articles gives sound practical honest advice. 
HOW TO GET ACTION IN STORES ai 

ones 


By H. Bedfo 
The highest paid and best pulp paper oviter tells how 
he writes action; with examples. 


I LOOK AHEAD 
Albert Payson Terhune looks ahead and finds an entirely 

different kind of conclusion that you’d exp 

There are many expert detailed market’ articles and fine 
features. If you enjoy writing and literary things, please 
buy this book. It’s worth ten times its purchase price. 
Belleve us. All Faas on a money back guarantee. Sent 
postpaid. Only 2 


Writer’s 188 Year Book and Market Guide 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“Our magazine is almost entirely staff written, but 
we do accept authenticated information concerning 
quacks, charlatans, etc., for use in our “Quack ! 
Quack!” Department. Photographs of medical in- 
terest will be purchased at $2 each if suitable. We 
do not use poetry. We report within a month and 
pay %c a word and up, on publication.” 


Medical Economics, Rutherford, N. J. W. A. 
Richardson, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2 a year. “We use manuscript from 1,000 to 4,000 
words in length, on such subjects as medical as- 
sistants, business methods in the doctor’s office, 
medical charity, organization of clinics, credit and 
collections, contract practice, the cost of medical 
practice, the cost of sickness, dentists versus physi- 
cians, pharmacists versus physicians, dispensing, 
medical education, medical equipment, medical 
ethics, medical fees, medical finance plans, special- 
ism, group medicine, hospitals, any kind of medical 
human interest stories with an economic slant, in- 
dustrial medicine, Nurses, the psychology of hand- 
ling patients, public health, etc., etc. The writer 
should always bear in mind that material must be 
written from the standpoint of the physician, that 
is, it must always have a medical economic slant. 
Technical material is not acceptable. We frequent- 
ly use good photographs. We do not use poetry. 
We report within ten days and pay lc a word and 
up on acceptance.” 

Music 

The Diapason, 1507 Kimball Bldg., 306 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. S. E. Gruen- 
stein, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We use material of interest to organists, 
choirmasters and organ builders. As The Diapason 
is distinctly a professional paper, articles must be 
of a technical nature, by persons thoroughly fa- 
miliar with their subjects. We use photographs 
but no poetry. We pay $2 a column on publica- 
tion.” 





Metronome, 113 East 57th Street, New York 
City. Doron K. Antrim, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2 a year. “We use timely news ar- 
ticles of the music profession and feature articles, 
most of which is supplied by our staff. An occa- 
sional feature story is accepted if it has an unusual 
slant or is of the instructive type. Stories of fa- 
mous personalities are mostly supplied by the staff. 
It is best to query the editor before submitting 
material. We do not use poetry. We report within 
three weeks and pay lc a word.” 





Stage and Theater 

The Mimes Players, c/o Herbert Kahn, 7 High- 
land Place, Yonkers, New York. “We are in the 
market for one, two, three and four act plays of 
merit, They may be either comedy or drama and 
concern themselves with most any phase of life. If 
the play meets with our approval we will buy all 
rights or arrange with the author for a suitable 
royalty arrangement. We do not want vaudeville 
skits. We report on manuscripts immediately.” 


Photoplay Magazine, 221 West 57th Street, New 
York City. Wm. T. Walsh, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy. “We do not use fiction. We want 
articles on motion picture personalities, length ap- 
proximately 2,000 words. We do not use poetry. 
We pay on acceptance.” 
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The Stage, 50 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Hiram Motherwell, Editor. Issued monthly, 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “Our magazine is mostly staff 
written. We do accept bright, short material in the 
New Yorker style, on theatrical subjects. We 
rarely use poetry. We report within a week and 
pay approximately 2c a word.” 


Trade 


Commercial Car Journal, Chestnut and 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. George T. 
Hook, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $l a 
year. “We use feature articles dealing with prob- 
lems encountered and solved by motor truck fleets 
of fifteen or more vehicles, Articles should be less 
than 2,000 words. We arrange for photographs 
after acceptance of manuscripts. We do not use 
poetry. We report promptly and pay lc a word 
and up, 15th of month following publication.” 





The Dairy World, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. E. C. Ackerman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We use mer- 
chandising and reduced-production-cost articles of 
proved merit—also new or remodeled plant articles 
on dairy plants (milk, ice-cream, butter, cheese, 
dairy by-products). Articles on milk plants are 
preferred. Length of articles, from 500 to 2,000 
words. We use photographs when they accompany 
articles, they add to the value of the material. We 
report within thirty days and pay lc a word for 
articles; $1 to $3 for photographs; $1 for speci- 
men ads, on publication.” 


The Feed Bag, 210 East Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. David K. Steenbergh, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We are 
badly in need of articles describing merchandising 
plans used by retail feed dealers to increase feed 
sales. Articles must be specific mentioning name of 
dealer and firm name and accompanied by photo- 
graphs. Want something different from the old 
quality and service angle. The more original the 
merchandising plan is, the better chances it has for 
a sale with us. Rate, lc a word, promptly after 
publication. Article lengths, 1,000 to 15,000 words. 
We also use short, snappy sales stunts for our 
special page entitled “This Month in Your Feed 
Store” for which we pay $3 each for 50 words or 
less. We do not use poetry.” 


Pit and Quarry, 538 South Clark Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. S. A. Phillips, Editor. Issued monthly; $1 
a year. “We use articles on production methods, 
administrative practices, etc., in industries such as 
sand and gravel, crushed stone, cement, lime, gyp- 
sum, mica, etc., up to 6,000 words. Drawings, 
charts, etc., acceptable if important. Accuracy and 
literary standards very high and rigidly enforced. 
We also use news items of financial, personal, me- 
chanical interest regarding companies, plants, prod- 
ucts and persons. We do not want poetry. We re- 
turn manuscripts only when accompanied by return 
postage. We pay after publication, rate varying 
according to the quality of material accepted.” 


Note 
All Outdoors has changed its address to Midway 
Bldg., Beverly Hills, California. 
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Beginners 


Only 
SQ. 


N THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing, that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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“I Sell Almost Every- 
thing I Write’’ 


Mrs. Frances M. Morton, San 
Marcos, Texas, reports as follows 
on the Richard Burton course in 
Short Story Writing: 

“T consider it the most stimu- 
lating and_ thought - provoking 
work that I have ever had in 
story writing. I sell almost every- 
thing I write. My poems and 
stories have appeared in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, The De- 
lineator, MHolland’s Magazine, The People’s Home 
Journal, St. Nicholas Magazine and other publications. 


Last October the Cokesbury Press published a book of 
mine, which they seem to be selling very successfully.” 


The Richard Burton Course 
in Creative Writing 


is complete, practical, up-to-date. It brings you the 
rich experience of Dr. Richard Burton, famous literary 
critic, editor, teacher, and author. It gives you a splen- 
did personal training and individual coaching. It saves 
you months of tedious effort. Complete, personal criti- 
cism of eight of your short stories included. 


Dr. Burton’s FREE Analysis Test 


of your Story-Writing Ability will reveal interesting 
facts about your style and your opportunities for suc- 
cess in writing. You will receive an expert critic’s 
frank opinion. Write today, stating age and occupa- 
tion. No obligation—no salesman will call. 


Richard Burton Schools, Inc. 
1102-3 Burton Building 
9-11 Main Street, N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


ALL RELIABLE MARKETS 


“The Writer’s Market” revised up to February, 1933, 
is most up-to-date, complete, and best book for the 
free lance writer. Tells where to sell fiction, serials, 
books, articles; everything classified. Every known 
market. $3.00 postpaid. Reviewed favorably by 
over 200 magazines. 
Order from WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Mrs. Morton 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Accurately typed to meet Editor’s requirements. 
Prompt, experienced service. 50c per thousand 
words. Minor corrections and carbon free. Remit- 
tance with manuscript. Special rates on book lengths. 
Revision and Criticism. Inquiries invited. 


* RUTH C. LEMON 
1711 Corning Ave. 





Parsons, Kansas 








24 Hour Typing Service 2'/2¢ Per 100 Words 
Quality typing on quality paper. Always neat and accurate. 
copy uded. Mailed flat. 
Manuscripts to 15,000 words retur-ed within 24 hours after 
receipt. Longer mss. returned very promptly. 
eu 2420 per 100 words to 25,000 words; 2e per 100 words 


ber—you get g real 75c-a-1000 finish at only one- 
lar cos 


Remit—with mss.—by M. O. or cash. 
J. KUMPAS, 74 Dorchester St., Worcester, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


30c PER THOUSAND WORDS 
Carbon copy and extra first page free. Minor correc- 
tions in spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 
work on good quality paper mailed flat. 
ROBERT K. HOLSINGER 
CELINA, OHIO 
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D’Orsay Boils It Down 

(Continued from page 21) 
ly true of the fat story. But even if he has 
what he needs, he carries around a lot of 
excess poundage he doesn’t need and would 
be better without. The handicap is so gen- 
erally felt that nearly all fat people try to 
reduce their weight, if they think they stand 
a chance, and aren’t too lazy and self-indul- 
gent. 

What a pity inexperienced writers so sel- 
dom apply this modern gospel of reducing 
to their corpulent manuscripts! 

The editor judges by what is left out of the 
story quite as much as by what he finds in 
it. In every art the secret is selection, which 
involves discarding an immense amount of 
deadwood. The true craftsman is the one 
who knows what to leave out. All editors 
subscribe to that axiom. 

Unless you cut wisely and deftly, you may 
wear down the pencil point reducing read- 
ability. I do not favor emasculating the 
story—cutting out the charm, grace, beauty, 
strength, glamour, and drama; I only urge 
their rescue from a cluttering mass of verbi- 
age. 
The Victorian novelists, like some later 
ones, hardly ever thought of cutting it out. 
In their age, the comparatively small reading 
public was leisurely, and the subscription 
libraries insisted on novels of three volumes 
and sometimes even four. 

But if you read Aristophanes, Theocritus, 
Horace, Ovid, Martial, and other great Greek 
and Latin authors, you cannot help seeing 
they believed in close revision. 

In the century before the birth of Christ, 
as classically educated readers know, Horace 
gave the gist of all the advice we are giving 
in Writer’s Dicest today in his “Art of 
Poetry.” He told writers to “be succinct and 
clear, for superfluities are soon forgot,” and 
he illustrated the necessity of cutting and re- 
vising by a generous free advertisement of 
a competent contemporary critic. (I quote 
from the Earl of Roscommon’s translation.) 


“Quintilius, if his advice were asked, 

Would freely tell you what you should correct, 
Or, if you could not, bid you blot it out, 

And with more care supply the vacancy. 

But if he found you fond and obstinate, 

And apter to defend than mend your faults, 
With silence leave you to admire yourself, 
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We Can HelpY ou 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 
judging of manuscripts as editor and 
authors’ agent; an intimate knowledge 
of present-day market conditions, gathered 
in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every edi- 
tor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who 
have the will to go forward—we want to help 
them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was former- 
ly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold 
S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chen- 
ery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Mar- 
jory Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 


55 West 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 








REALITIES! 


My clients are selling to Harpers, Mercury, Our 
Army, Christian Advocate, etc. 

Send $1.00 and any manuscript, with return post- 
age for analysis, revision instructions, marketing 
service. Many new markets. 


DON H. WIMMER, Literary Critic 
1512 N. LaSalle St. (Mention Digest) Chicago, Ill. 








PERFECT TYPING 


I will prepare your manuscript according to eur- 
rent editorial needs, on best quality bond paper. 
40c per 1,000 words, including carbon copy, minor 
corrections and extra outer pages. Prompt service. 
20% discount on book lengths. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 
Venice, Ohio 








Let An Expert Type Your MS. 


A contributor of verse and prose to many N. ; A 
dailies and magazines, I know exactly how editors 
want manuscripts prepared. 40c per 1000 words in- 
cluding carbon copy. This rate also includes correc- 
tions of rhetoric, grammar and spelling. Poetry 2c 
a line. Give me a trial and judge for yourself. 


JULIAN LEWIS, 853 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











TYPING OF BOOKS, STORIES, 
PLAYS, POETRY, THESES 


by experienced manuscript typist. 50c per 1,000 words. 
Special rate on books. Carbon eopy furnished. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 
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And without rival hug your darling book. 

The prudent care of an impartial friend 

Will give you notice of each idle line, 

Show what sounds harsh and what wants ornament, 

Or where it is too lavishly bestowed; 

Make you explain all that he finds obscure, 

And with a strict inquiry mark your faults; 

Nor for these trifles fear to lose your love. 

Those things which now seem frivolous and slight 

Will be of serious consequence to you 

When they have made you once ridiculous.” 
Desultory prolixity and sheer verbosity do 


appear ridiculous to the editor, a trained ex- 
pert in stories who daily sees the best as well 
as the worst. Prune the deadwood out of 
your scripts with a ruthless hand. Nothing 
is sacred just because you wrote it. You are 
likely to “hug your darling book” by your- 
self if you don’t cut when you should. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 

MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONG OF AUGU. 

of Writer’s Digest, published monthly at Cincinnati, 

Ohio, for State of Ohio, Hamilton County. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared A. M. Mathieu, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of the 
Writer’s Digest, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher—Edward Rosenthal, 22 East Twelfth St., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Editor—R. K. Abbott, 22 East Twelfth Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Business Manager—Aron M. Mathieu, 22 East Twelfth 

Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also immedi- 
ately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as those 
of each individual member, must be given.) 

Writer’s Digest Publishing Co., Inc., 22 East Twelfth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio; Edward Rosenthal, President; 
Aron M. Mathieu, Vice-President; Wilbert Rosenthal, 
Treasurer; Louise Thelan, Secretary; legal address of 
all being 22 East Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: 


None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trus- 
tee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stocks, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

ARON M. MATHIEU, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th day of 


October, 1938. 
A. M. SCHONEBERGER. 
(My commission expires December 30, 1933.) 








WRITER’s DIGEST 








Jack of all 
trades and 
master of 


None? 


ou must have asked yourself this ques- 
Y tion at some time or other. Most writers 
have. And most writers will, until they have 
developed ability and discipline which will not 
fail them in the practical and profitable use 
of language and technique. 


HERE is no short cut to the art of writ- 
ing. One must, above all, practice and 
practice and practice! 


F YOU were a young painter, you would 
I naturally select a master of reputation. Co- 
lumbia University Press can and does offer 
you an opportunity to practice under the con- 
stant stimulation of masters of the art of 
writing. 


s. IS a magazine for writers which is 
M edited by Columbia people under the 
auspices of the Department of English. It is 
designed exclusively for the student writers of 
today who may be eligible tomorrow for 
places in the literary sun. 


s. Is as practical and tangible as the 
M typewriter on which you serve your ap- 
prenticeship. MS. also is as intangible and 
evanescent as the spirit of a theme deftly 
woven in and out of a skillful plot. 


5 may have a sample copy for the 
asking. 


Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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Milwaukee Market Letter 
(Continued from page 25) 


cussions are welcomed on problems of or- 
ganization of courses, teaching methods, 
materials of instruction, and “problems and 
projects” are welcomed. Payment varies, on 
publication. 

¢ Hospital Progress, also by Bruce, is a pro- 
fessional and technical monthly periodical 
devoted to the discussion of hospital prob- 
lems and related subjects. It is the official 
organ of the Catholic Hospital association of 
the United States and Canada and requested 
contributions only are accepted. The Rev. 
Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S. J., St. Louis, 
Mo., is editor. 


ie THE same building with the Bruce 
Publishing Co. at 407 E. Michigan street, 
is the Trade Press Publishing Co., none of 
which, sad to say, offer a very lucrative field 
for the free lance writer. W. J. Braun is 
editor, or associate editor of each. 

Ford Dealer and Service Field, having no 
connection with the Ford Motor Co., is an 
independent monthly devoted to the interests 
of Ford dealers, Ford service stations (offi- 
cial and independent), Ford garages, parts 
and accessory dealers and jobbers. Dealer 
sales articles and merchandising ideas are ob- 
tained largely from men in the field and 
many of the pieces in the magazine come 
from several writers who make a specialty 
of the subject. 

Brooms, Brushes and Mops, a monthly by 
the same company, covers trade news and 
market information this field, and is supplied 
almost entirely by four key men in cities 
where brooms and allied products are manu- 
factured. 
¢ A fair market for both the fiction and 
feature article writer is the Sunday magazine 
section of the Milwaukee Journal, edited by 
Fred D. Moffett. Unlike the average news- 
paper Sunday magazine, much of its material 
comes from free lancers rather than syndi- 
cates. 

Original fiction is purchased, Moffett said, 
but only the Wisconsin rights. Thus only 
about $10 and up would be paid for a story 
of 3,000 to 5,000 words, but the writer would 
be free to resell the story to any other mar- 
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ket not conflicting with the Journal’s terri- 
tory. 

Features of human or timely interest, on 

either Wisconsin, national or foreign sub- 
jects, are purchased, the rate varying accord- 
ing to merit. Photos are also bought for the 
rotogravure section, at a minimum rate of $1 
for a striking snapshot, and $3 for a desired 
standard print. 
* Over at 505 W. Cherry street in a building 
that once resounded with the clatter of beer 
bottles and spread the deep odor of malt, the 
Olsen Publishing Co. now has its home, put- 
ting out three magazines of the dairy prod- 
ucts field. 

They are: The Milk Dealer, a monthly ; 
The Ice Cream Review, a monthly, and The 
National Butter and Cheese Journal, a semi- 
monthly, all covering trade news, market in- 
formation, manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing articles for manufacturers in these re- 
spective fields. E.K. Slater is managing editor. 


HE Living Church, a weekly record of 
news, work and thought of the Episco- 
pal church, is issued by the Morehouse Pub- 
lishing Co., 1801-17 W. Fond du Lac avenue. 
Articles are received mostly from Episcopal 
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AUTHORS ---WRITERS! 


Editors ask us to find stories for them. 


May we offer our services to you? Think of 
the money wasted on misguided manuscripts. 


Our clients are assured of personal represen- 
tation in Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 
We place all types of manuscripts, including 
plays and scenarios. Our representatives call on 
Editors in person. We offer a thorough, trust- 
worthy Agency Service. If you are a new writer, 
we will put forth every effort to assist you to 
become a successful author. This, of course, de- 
pends on your ability to write successfully. If 
you are a known author, you will find us sincere 
and capable literary agents and advisors. 


Reading and Placement Fees 
Manuscripts up to 7,000 Wwords............css000 $1.00 
_ over 7,000 up to 15,000 words 2.00 
" “ 15,000 up to 25,000 “ 4.00 








* 85,080 WOTrdB.cccccocccscccccccccccess 5.00 
Scenarios 5.00 
Plays 5.00 


The above fees must accompany each manu- 
script submitted. We also receive 10% of the 
proceeds derived from the sale of a manuscript. 


Edward H. Farnham & Associates 
Literary Advisors and Author’s Agents 
5th Floor, Rice Bldg., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 
Phone — Liberty 7610 
(Personal interviews by appointment only) 
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You have never realized the beauty with which your manu- 
scripts can be endowed until you have had one flawlessly, 
perfectly typed, the punctuation and grammar tactfully 
expertly edited, under this personalized author’s service. 

Your manuscript neatly typed, for each thousand words, 
50c. Special rates on the longer lengths. 


VIOLET BURKE 


Torrington, Connecticut 


TYPING 


Manuscripts typed. Satisfaction guaranteed. Car- 
bon, minor corrections. 80c per thousand words. 
Discount on manuscripts over 10,000 words. Return 
postage paid. 

FREDA PEOPLES 


2030 Sherman Ave. North Bend, Ore. 


ministers, laymen and church workers, but 
free lance articles on contemporary thought, 
economic problems and religion are also 
taken, the Rev. Frank Gavin, an associate 
editor, explained, but no pay is given. Poetry 
is also used. The Morehouse Co. also pub- 
lishes books, pamphlets and tracts dealing 
with the Episcopal church. 


240 Water St. 








Error 
In our Washington Market Notes, we listed 
Inner Church News as a market. Mail sent to 
this magazine by our subscribers was returned 
marked “Moved left no address.” 
Our Washington correspondent, Florence Farnam 
writes: “I interviewed the editor of Inner Church 








Could Your Story Be Filmed? 


News personally at his office. Two weeks later, 
after the DIGEST had been issued, the magazine 
discontinued. I’m sorry, but when one covers a 
lot of markets, items like this crop up once in 
a while and are unavoidable.” 


A newspaper man filed bankruptcy papers last 
month listing assets as $15.00 and debts as several 
thousand dollars. Variety headlined the item, 
“Newspaper man has $15.00.’” 


In Cincinnati, a new daily newspaper appeared, 
“The Daily Sentinel.” At this writing it has no 
wire service. Its owner is the ex-champ of the 
Kentucky World. 





You may have just the story or plot idea that 
will sell if presented by a reliable agent. 

For 18 years I have been successfully SELL- 
ING screen stories to producers at prices from 
$500.00 to $12,000.00. 

Through my accredited service, stories I read 
and o. k. WILL receive editorial consideration. 
No copyright or revision charges. Learn about 
this profitable market—all explained in my free 
booklet, “Inside Facts About Talking Picture 
Stories.”” Write today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Dept. S-10 
215 Baine Studio Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. 
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[BOOKS *: 


GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


The Correct Word aad How to Use It..........000000 


J. Turck Baker 


Desk Book of Errors in English.............:csssssrsesssesseres 


Frank Vizetelly 





Roget's Thesaurus 
Peter Mark Roget 
Writer’s Desk Book 





‘m. Dana Orcutt 





Writing Good English 
J. Berg Esenwein 


Pe i Is oicconescisstisccsssvvocnsenscvescncessdsvssenesenet 


Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge 


1001 Questions and Answers in English Grammar.. 


Hathaway 


Gad 





English Grammar S 
James C. Fernald 


A oe gee of English Language................ 


James erna 





Synonyms and Antony: 
Roget 





Comprehensive Dictionary 
Funk agnalls 





Correct Synonyms and Antony 
J. T. Baker 
Webster’s Dictionary 





Write It Right 





Ambrose Bierce 
PLAYWRITING 





Playwriting for Profit. 
Edwin Krows 
The Art of Sound Pictures 





Modern Photoplay Writing 





W. B. Pitkin & Marsten 
Underworld Prison Slang. 





Freese 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Write a Shert Story 





Michael Joseph 
How to Write Short Stories 





L. Josephine Bridgart 
Plot of the Short Story. 





Henry Albert Phillips 
Plotting the Short Story 





Un 





Writing the Short Story 
J. Berg Esenwein 
A Book of Modern Short Stories 





Dorothy Brewster 
Short Story pr 
Mary B. 





The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story............ 


John Gallishaw 
Studying the Short Story. 





J. Berg Esenwein 
The Graduate Fictioneer 





H. Bedford Jones 


Development of the American Short Story............s04 


F. L. Pattee 


Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing.. 


gnes Reeve 
Narrative T 





Thomas H. Uzzell 
Trial & Error 





Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell 





Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit 





D. Wilhelm 


Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.............0 


Essenweim & Stockard 





Writing the Short Short Story 
Alderman 
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Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing 





Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writing for Profit 





Joseph and Cumberland 
How to Write Serial Fiction 





Michael Joseph 





Townsend Murder Mystery 


In radio dialogue form by O. Roy Cohen. 


Emotional Values Pa — Writing...... 
James Knapp R 

Twenty Problems of ‘ae Fiction Writer.... 
allishaw 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


Market 





The Writer's 
A. M. M 


athiew 


1933 Writer’s & Artist’s Year Book.............c.ss0vse 


Foreign Markets) 





(All 
1933 Year Book and Market Guide. 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Art of Versificati 





Esenwein and Roberts 
Rhymes and Meters. 





Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dicti y 





J. Walker 





Points About Poetry. 
Donald G. French 





Craft of Poetry. 
Clement Wood 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Art of Inventing Characters 





Georges Polts 
Plots and Per lities 





Thirty-Six Dramatic Situati 





Georges Polti 
Universal Plot Catalog 





Henry Albert Phillips 
Elements of Plot Construction 





Richard K. Abbott 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Poreete for the Writer. 





Prof. H. K. Nixon 
Training for Authorship 





Kleiser 
Cartooning and Drawing 





Manuel Rosenberg 
Community Newspaper 





Harris & Hooke 
Handbook of Literary Criticism 





Sheran 
One, Term C Course in English Literature.. 
e 
The Walter's Book..«. 


ateerscsceccesnees 





James Knapp Reeve 

Technique of the Mystery Story................ 
Carolyn Wells 

Writing Novels to Sell 





Laurence D’Orsay 








of Writing. 
Fred Ziv 
Making Laughs Pay 





C. Warden LaRoe 
Magazine Article Writing. 





E. Brennecke 
Oxford oy to English Literature 
P. Harve 
Landing the Editors’ Checks. 





By Laurence D’Orsay 
Camera Journalist Ideas 





H. Rossiter Snyder 


Profitable Photography For Trade Journals 


H. Rossiter Snyder 
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EST recommends the following books 
to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 
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Sentiment vs. Sentimentality 
(Continued from page 21) 


meet her eyes. 


NovEMBER 


He was trying to comfort her. 


But she knew that he must sense some danger to 


them. Danger! 
Chad to be in danger. 


Oh, my God! she did not want 


“Do you think we are going to die?’ she asked 


with quivering lips. 


“He saw from her trembling that she was afraid. 
Once more he had to dissemble. ‘No,’ he told her. 
‘We are not going to die until the time appointed 


for us.’ 


“Eunice watched Chad as he made a package of 


the pitifully few belongings they could carry. 


He 


tied all these to his own shoulders. Chad shoulder- 


ing their burdens, real and spiritual ! 
silent, strong Chad. 
“Tf they died, it would be together. 


Big, brave, 


Leaving 


this little home where they had known imperfec- 
tions, they would face together the Great Adven- 
ture. She kissed him then, There was great spir- 


ituality in it, a holy thing like a benediction. 


If 


they lost home and lives here, they would gain 
another—together—a more beautiful and stately 


home in that perfect Beyond.” 


This, let me repeat, does no injustice to 
the author of the story from which it is 
adapted. The manuscript had been to fifteen 
magazines and had cost the author $4.50 in 
postage alone. Why is it so inferior to the 
story which Good Housekeeping bought? 


Why isn’t it as emotionally moving ? 
(Continued to page 63) 


Radio Writing 
(Continued from page 18) 


HE following list of current radio 
markets includes all radio stations known 
to us that buy unsolicited scripts from free 


lance writers. 


This list was assembled for 


us by Mr. Donald Spatz, and Mr. Jack 
Hanley with the assistance of Radio Dial, 
leading and oldest weekly radio newspaper. 


All of these markets have been sold to 


re 


cently by either Mr. Spatz or Mr. Hanley. 
Remember—it never hurts to query first. 
Carbon your work. Enclose a stamped en- 


velope when querying. 


The four largest stations and chains are 
located in the metropolitan district of New 


York. The addresses are: 


WJZ and WEAF—National Broadcasting Com- 


pany, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
WABC—Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
WOR—L. Bamberger 
Newark, N., J. 
(Continued to page 62) 
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Broadcasting Service, 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic frank- 
ness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough 
knowledge who does not have to rely upon endless tech- 
nicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in 
the magazine world is known. An editor for 25 ycars 
(Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, etc.) he is particu- 
larly known as a friend, belper and developer of new 
writers. His two books on fiction writing are standard; 
he has proved his own fiction ability. Individual in- 
struction only; no classes, no set courses, no assistants. 
No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, requiring 
full time for best results. No poetry, plays or scenarios. 
A specialty is made of “one-man” courses, the course 
in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 


of that case. 
Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 








“PUBLICITY WRITING FOR PROFIT” 


Explains how you can quickly and easily qualify to 

earn from $50 to $250 per week and up in this fasci- 

nating and highly respected profession. Thousands of 

positions opening. Writers—send for this interesting 
booklet today — it’s Free! 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 900, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
We sepecialize in book-lengths of fiction and non- 
fiction. Also handle shorter material. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 


Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 








Prompt Service by ExpertTy pist 


Will type your manuscript neatly and accurately on 
good quality bond paper at 40c per thousand words. 
Poetry, 2c line. Book lengths, 30c per thousand 
words. Free carbon copy. All work mailed flat. Fee 
should accompany manuscript. 


MARY LEE JACKSON 
413 Steele Street, Frankfort, Kentucky 








AUTHOR'S TYPIST 


I will type your manuscripts for 50c per thousand words. But 
I'll do MORE: I’ll refund your money if you’re not completely 
satistied. Neat, careful typing on high grade bond paper. 
Proper spacing. Proper margins. Carbon copy. Prompt service. 
Mailed flat. Spelling corrected. Grammar and punctuation 
corrected—IF REQUESTED. 


Cc. W. ODEN 


1844 N. Willington St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








HERE'S YOUR TYPIST 


He guarantees perfect spelling, grammar and punc- 
tuation. 40c per thousand words with carbon copy. 
For best quality typing, send your mss. to 


L. LUVERNE IVERSON 


1734 Wallen Avenue CHICAGO 











SHARDS 


A MAGAZINE OF GOOD VERSE 
Money prizes in each issue. 
CONSTANCE DEMING LEWIS, Editor 
Box 2007, Augusta, Georgia 
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TWENTY STORIES 


TO THE 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


DURING THE PAST FEW MONTHS 


This is the best evidence in the world that producers 
WILL BUY if the story is in line with their require- 
ments and is submitted thru an accredited agent. 


Conditions at the studios have changed. No longer are 
they paying outrageous prices for published novels and 
stage plays. Producers are turning more and more to 
the ORIGINAL STORY written directly for the TALK- 
ING SCREEN. 


Independent producing companies, recognizing the thea- 
tre need for cheaper productions, are stronger and more 
numerous than ever. With an assured outlet for their 
product they represent an enhanced and ideal market 
for the original story. 


From the standpoint of the producer it makes no differ- 
ence whether you are KNOWN or UNKNOWN—as 
long as the agent can guarantee Authorship. THE 
ETORY IS THE THING! The only thing that counts, 
and never before has the demand for suitable stories 
been as great as it is NOW 


The opportunity is here for you—TODAY. Located on 
the ground here in Hollywood, in the center of TALK- 
ING PICTURE production, we are in a natural posi- 
tion to render a practical and worthwhile service. Bear 
in mind that it is in HOLLYWOOD where all stories 
are passed on and bought—not in New York, as prac- 
tically all of the major studios in New York have been 
shut down. Stories will be accepted by us in any form 
for FREE READING and REPORT. U. S. COPYRIGHT 
SERVICE through Universal Scenario Company, pro- 
vides protection before a manuscript is submitted to 
the Studios, and is offered only if the story is accept- 
able by us for representation. 


Our STUDIO REPRESENTATIVE personally submits 
the author’s detailed manuscript to those producers 
whose current requirements call for that particular 
type of atory. NOWHERE can you find such a thoroly 
practical and efficient service. Send TODAY for FREE 
BOOKLET, “Original Stories Are Worth Money,” de- 
scribing in detail the opportunities as they exist TO- 
DAY—No cost or obligation, of course. 


WERTHEIM & NORTON, LTD. 
Exclusive Sales Representatives 
Universal Scenario Company 
518 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista 
Hollywood, California 





Satisfactory Work at Reasonable Rates 


Editing and copying stories—books—poems—Mss. 
of all sorts. Straight copying 40c per thousand 
words. Special rates on books. 


MISS ELLA G. AGNEW 
314 East Main St. Richmond, Virginia 


WrRiter’s DIGEST 


WE HAVE SOLD 








ARTICLES WANTED 


Send for bulletin of current requirements 
in all types of magazines. 


TRADE FEATURE SERVICE 
670 North Limestone Street Springfield, Ohio 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





In addition to these big fellows there are 
four other hard-to-sell-without-a-good-idea 
markets. These are the houses that manu- 
facture the recorded programs known as 
electrical transcriptions. A check from one 
of these companies for a series usually 
speaks in items of four figures, so you better 
give these some consideration : 

Marsh Laboratories, Inc., 306 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. IIl. 

Columbia Phonograph Co., 1819 Broadway, New 
York City. 

MacGregor & Sollie, Inc., 865 Mission St., San 
Fransisco, Cal. 

World Broadcasting System, 50 W. 57th St., 
New York City. eo y 

Another market of especial interest right 
now is the new chain of small radio stations 
under the direction of Ed Wynn, the Fire 
Chief. This new outfit just began operations 
on September 26, and since their line-ups are 
still incomplete, there is plenty of chance to 
break through there—if you’ve got some- 
thing good. Send to: 

Continuity Department, Amalgamated Broadcast- 
ing System, Madison Ave. and 52nd St., New York 

ity. 

And still another big-money market for 
radio scripts is an advertising agency. Prac- 
tically every ad agency has installed a radio 
department since most of the big features 
are handled, not by direct contact with the 
studios, but by an agency. With these fel- 
lows it is absolutely imperative to query first, 
proposing your series. If they think they 
can sell it to an advertiser they'll tell you 
and ask you to ship along your work. And 
if they do sell it, hurrah! A few of these 
agencies follow: Be sure to address “Radio 
Department” and query first. 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New 

York City. 

Borgers &S mith, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Earnshaw-Y oung, Inc., 743 Petroleum Securities 
Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 

McCord Co., Inc., Rand Tower, 
Minnesota. 

James A. Simpson, Grant Building, Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 

Batten, Barton, Durnstine & Osborne, 383 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 


OW we'll list the infinitely greater num- 

ber of markets—the individual broad- 
casting stations. They are complied with 
the powerful stations heading the list, 
and we have added the number of watts so 
that you may not overlap when you start 
selling. (Continued to page 64) 
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(Continued from page 61) 


In the first place, it gives too much. It is 


as emotional as a Negro revival in the Cotton 
Belt: and sincere as those revivals are, the 
shouting at the mourners bench seems ex- 
aggerated to persons accustomed to quieter 
forms of religious expression. 

Secondly, it gives the readers credit for 
no intelligence—and that isn’t complimen- 
tary. The author isn’t satisfied with show- 
ing the hero being noble and brave; he 
assumes we haven't the ability to recognize 
these qualities and so he comes out and 
announces them to us. This makes the 
readers feel the author thinks them morons, 
and they resent this. 

Thirdly, the author doesn’t make the 
characters and the scenes as real for us as 
they should be if the story is to sell. In 
“The Storm” we see the rope being secured, 
the articles which go into the package; it 
is as if we were watching the scene on the 
stage. In addition we feel with Eunice; the 
physical sensations of fear are given. In 
the story which didn’t sell the action remains 
vague; the author, telling us about his 
characters, obscures them and the setting. 

Sentiment—not sentimentality, but good 
sincere sentiment—is in demand in all the 
markets, though, of course the material 
which evokes it changes as the reader-appeal 
of the magazine changes. You can find senti- 
ment in the literary and advance guard mag- 
azines, in the popular weeklies and general 
circulation monthlies. If I have taken ex- 
amples from the woman’s magazines, it is 
because they demand more sentiment than 
most publications. Beyond what you find in 
them, you cannot go if you want to produce 
sincere and successful writing. 

Get out some of the stories which you 
thought had the proper note to sell, and 
which were rejected. Go through them and 
see if you have made your characters real, 
so that they move and live. If you have 
slipped and have labeled their emotions for 
us; if you, the author, have cried over your 
characters instead of making them live so 
deeply and fully that the readers are stirred 
to tears—rewrite the stories and see how 
vastly improved they are. If you make your 
characters live, they will, like dutiful and 
grateful slaves, work and earn checks for 


you. 


NovEMBER 





Students may enroll at any time. 
WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 








SCHOOL OF 


AUTHORSHIP 
and JOURNALISM 


A one-year professional training in 
the technique and practice of writ- 
ing, under personal leadership of 
six distinguished American writers 
—Edwin Markham, Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell, Rupert Hughes, Robert 
Welles Ritchie, John D. Barry and 
Samuel G. Blythe. Inspirational 
atmosphere and ideal environment. 
Only talented students accepted. 
Send for circular. 








| CAN PROVIDE 
YOUR SPECIAL ENTREE 


Long years of intimate association with 
outstanding editors provides for your 
story their undivided attention. If your 
story has the “germ” I can sell it. One 
dollar must accompany every manu- 
Ten per cent commission upon 


script. 
sale. 


ANDRE ALEXANDER 


Box 2022 


Reno, Nevada 











FIRST AID: 


Highway, 
VERSE TE 


and 
FIRST AID FoR FICTIONISTS, handbook and FICTION 


MARKET LIST, 
five, $3.50. 
send semped env 


elop: 
KAL DOGRAPH, A 
(Monthly, 25¢ a copy, $2 @ year) 


HNIQU. 
8, 


$1. Any 2 b 
For cones Lalonde: K. 


702 N. Vernon St. 


* tion for Hitch-hikers Along the Literary 
petetiee 750 PLACES TO SEND POEMS, $1. 


TO SEND POEM LD 
including 750 as ACES | bo Bi. — POEMS, $1. 
TICAL RHY 


SIGNS AND MARKERS, Road Informa- 


E—SIMPLIFIED, including 750 PLACES 
$1. VERSB FORMS—O) AND NEW, 
THE PRAC- 
yme Dictionary, $1. 


ooks, $1.75; os $2.50; 4, ae Ag 
e Program 


National Magazine of Poetry 
Dalias, Texas 











RR 
TONY-TABLE 


is the choice 
of well-known 
authors 


Erie Hatch, well-known writer, 
likes his Tony-Table so well that 
he allowed us to use his photo 
as he writes. You, too, can use 
your typewriter in comfort in your 
study, on the terrace, in the gar- 
den—anywhere. No more clear- 
ing off of cluttered tables. Adjust 
your Tony-Table to just the right 
height, pull it up to your easy 


chair and let your thoughts flow. Tony-Table was designed by 
Norman Anthony, editor of Ballyhoo, in collaboration with Wm. 
H. Berri, well-known maker of fine modern furniture. Built to last 
a life time, chromium plated legs and base, adjustable in height, 
will not shake or tremble when you write. Top of satin finish 


black enameled wood with compartment for paper. 


portable typewriter. 
Sena your check for $16.50 (shipped prepaid within 50 


miles of New York). 


be refunded. 


Fits any 


If not as represented, money will 


WM. H. BERRI, INC. 


108 East 48th Street 


New York City 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








Thousands of Dollars 
From GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
GENIE 


and recommend it to unknown 
writers who would become 
famous 


Ludwig Stanley Landmichl, author of 
more than a score of novels and serials 
as well as hundreds of short stories 
articles, praises GENIE. He says: 

“It Is remarkable how swiftly and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
ean evolve a plot from which a really entertaining story may be 
written. 1! have worked up no end of plot: ood en were 
worked into stories and have been publish | am sending you 
three formulas or synopses of plots used In “stories recently pub- 


lished.’ 
A VERITABLE GOLD ge 
One author has already made $5,000 with the GENIE—another 
earned $2,000 in one month and is still selling © ae, A cer- 
p= writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all plotted by 
PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 


oo plots are countless! They are originsl. ~ unusual ~ 
Wo! 
GENIE 1s endorsed by the American Fiction Guild—recommended 
used by professional writers and 
Story ovement of Talking Picture Studios. 

e PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it is not a toy. It is 
cums maabdo—aet scientifically sound. It is the greatest 
storehouse of potential story material—the most complete relerense 
work re authors that has ever been devised. 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 


“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 Cents 


Just to get acquainted we will send ‘‘Perfect Plotter, ** which con- 
tains the Perfect Story Plot formula and plo 
developed with PLOT GENIE. This alone may , #- you what 
is wrong with your rejected stories, Just send 25c, coin or postage, 
and say ‘‘Send me Perfect Plotter.’ 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 851, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hellywood, Calif. 








hxe- Seory Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your 
sparetime profitable. Turn 
your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, _ ee 
Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff « “yy experts, head- 
Dr. Es—NWEIN ed by Dr. erg Esenwein, 
famous critic and teacher; Liitee of The Writer's 
Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive crit- 
icism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—"play work,” 
} he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
y to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so 
4 much for writers, young or old. The universities 
recognize this, for over one hundred members of 
mq the English faculties of higher institutions are 
4 studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
Na recognize it, for they are constantly recommending 
our courses. 150 page illustrated catalog free. 
J Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Bstablishec 1897 

Dept. 72 Springfield, Mass. 
We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; 
deseriptive booklet free. We also publish The 
Weiter’s Monthly, the leading magazine for 
literary workers; sample copy 25c, annual sub- 

scription $3.00. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


(Continued from page 62. 


) 
eh WCAU—50,000—1622 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
KMOX— 50,000—Mart Building, Saint Louis, 


Missouri. 

W TIC—50,000—Travelers Broadcasting Service, 
Hartford, Conn. 

WSM—S0,000—National Life & Accident Ins. 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
— ee Tribune Co., Chicago, 

inois. 

a ,000—Westinghouse Electric Co., Bos- 
ton, 

WHAM—25 ,000—Stromberg Carlson Co., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 

WJR—10,000—Goodwill Station Iric., Detroit, 
Michigan, 

W BAP—10,000—Carter Publications Inc., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

WMAQ—5, 000—Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IIl- 
inois. 

WRVA—5,000—Larus Bros. and Co., Richmond, 
Virginia. 

WGR—1,000—Buffalo Broadcasting Co., Buffalo, 


a 

WEEU—1,000—Berks Broadcasting Co., Read- 
ing, Penna 

WGEO_1, 000—York Broadcasting Co., York, 
Penna. 

WIOD—1,000—Isle of Dreams Broadcasting Co., 
Miami, Florida. 

KQI—500—KQV Broadcasting Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 

WHBL—500—Press Publishing Co., Press Bldg., 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

WFAN—500—Keystone Broadcasting Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Penna, 

WFI—500—Strawbridge and Clothier, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 

WCAO—250—Monumental Radio Inc., Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

WEAN —250—Shepard Broadcasting Service, 
Providence, R. I. 

WKJC—100—Lancaster Broadcasting Service, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

WRAW—100—Reading Broadcasting Co., Read- 
ing, Penna. 

WSEN — 100 — Columbus Broadcasting Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

WELK—100—WELK Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
eS Pa. 

WEDH —100—E rie Dispatch-Herald, Erie, 
Penna 


WILM—100—Delaware Broadcasting Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

W MBC—100—Michigan Broadcasting, Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

W TEL—100—Foulkroud Engineering Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

WORC—100—A. F. Kleindienst, Worcester, 
Mass. 

KQW—Pacific Agricultural Foundation, Ltd., 
San Jose, Calif, 

KYW—wWestinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

WCSH—Congress Square Hotel, Portland Me. 

WFLA—Florida-West Coast Broadcasting Co., 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Clearwater, Fla. 

WMAS—70 Chestnut St., Springfield, Mass. 

WNAC—Shepard Broadcasting Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

WOOD—Young Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

WRAW—Reading Broadc’t’g Co., Reading, Pa. 

WTMJ—The Milwaukee Jrnl., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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An Announcement 


During the many years I have been working with writers, my best compen- 
sation has been the knowledge that I was helping talented men and women to 
success. I never went on the theory that I should charge all the traffic would 
bear. Hence, even in the heyday of Prosperity, my terms were purposely kept 
so low as to be all but nominal, in view of the work done and the character of the 
service given; and when the Depression came, I still further lowered my fees, 


Some time ago, naturally wishing to support the President, I signed “N. R. A.,” 
end this, together with Inflation, will compel me to raise my fees in all branches 
of my Service. While I shall do everything possible to defer this raise as long as 
! can, those clients and prospective clients who intend to work with me “some 
time” will be well advised to DO IT NOW. 


The value of my Service is attested by sale after sale, most of them “first 
sales.” Listen, for example, to Mr. Paul H. Salomon, whose story was recently 


accepted by Top Notch Magazine: 





IHE PLANTER scowled, and 
with a hand that trembled 
swept his last stack of chips 
into the center of the table. 
No emotion showed in the gambler’s 
hard face. “Stone-face” Wilson's coun- 
tenance was as immobile as his nick- 
name implied. Yet he displayed one in- 
voluntary symptom of nervousness. A 
trickle of cold sweat, starting from his 
nocty white forehead coursed dawn his 





Stone-face 


By Paul H. Salomon 


familiar face of the figure sitting 
hunched in a smoke-filled corner of the 
Nancy Lee's cardroom. 

Stone-face reckoned that the man had 
been watching him for at least an hour. 
There was something horrible, fascinat- 
ing in the other's watchful stare It 
was a stare which seemed to promise 
something—death, possibly—certainly 
nothing pleasant 

The Plonter’s annaved waice bene 








Says Mr. Salomon: 


“The plot germ was hopelessly unsalable. 


However, by applying what 


you taught me, I was able to build it into an acceptable piece of work.” The 


story sold on its first trip out. 


My) booklet, “The Truth About Literary Assist- 
ance,” contains information vi to every writer, 
not obtainable elsewhere, which has saved countless 
ambitious men and women money and disappointment. 
If you want to sell the manuscripts you have written, 
or if you wish to write salable stories, write for your 
copy TODAY. Thirty-two pages —and it’s free on 
request. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 4,000 words (in- 
cluding “short short-stories”); for longer stories the 
fee is $3.00 for the first 4,000 words, and atv cents 
a thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. For manu- 
scripts of 50,000 words or over, the fee is $26.00. 


This fee is INCLUSIVE. It covers a detailed, con- 


structive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 to 6,000 
words if the manuscript is unavailable; if it is avail- 


LAURENCE 


BOOKS BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
These standard texts on writing valued by writers 
everywhere: 
“Writing Novels to Sell,” $2.50; “jones, 
tors’ C .” $8.00; “Stories You Can Ng Py a0. 
Copies autographed when ordered direct from me. 








(Address on request.) 


obie or can be made so by revision, THE FEE oor 

RS ALL NECESSARY WORK INCLUDING 
CARBON COPY TO THE AUTHOR. SUBMISSIONS 
TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my judgment 
ge my time ‘and money, instead of ooking. the author 
o do so. 


THE COMMISSION CHARGED ON SALES IS 10%. 
Prices gc COLLABORATION SERVICE 


is not a “Course,” but INTENSIVE INDI- 
VIDUAL work with a strictly limited number of eli- 
ents, during which the client and I write a story 
together, step by step, from the mere plot germ to the 
completed manuscript. This constitutes the most 
tical training possible. The client learns HO 
DOING—which, perhaps, is the reason why I am RSA 
to advertise, MONTH AFTER MONTH, ACTUAL RE- 
SULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. The terms are 
surprisingly low and convenient. Particulars on request. 


R. DDORSAY 


5617 cates” Bogovs d Hollywood, Cal. 
r P. O. Drawer A-1) 
(Personal eta by Appointment Only) 
Recommended by editors. Own Sales Representative 
in New York for personal submission to editors of 
manuscripts accepted for sale. 
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25% 


discount 


MAZING NEW 
ARGAIN FOR 


HIS machine has always 

sold for 25% over the 
present price. Now it’s only 
$4 down and $4 monthly — a 
year to pay. Or $45 cash for 
the greatest bargain in porta- 
ble typewriter history! 


Not a used machine. Not a rebuilt. It’s a new 
regulation Standard Remington Portable. Sim- 
ple to operate — yet does the finest work. Full 
set of keys. Built to stand the year-in, year- 
out pounding writers will give it. 


Try this typewriter in your home or office on 
our Special 10-day Free Trial Offer. If you do 
not agree that this Remington is the finest 
portable at any price, you can return it at our 
expense. Don’t delay. 


Don’t put it off. We cannot guarantee this 
price for any length of time. Mail coupon to- 
day with $4 attached and get this typewriter 
by return mail. Or, if you want more details, 
check coupon in space indicated. Mail it now 
while this unheard-of price lasts. 


FREE COURSE in touch 


typewriting with each machine 





10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 





* 


Remitror, Pp . * 
‘or 
Bic es table 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. N-5, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
(check one) 


C) Enclosed $4 deposit on Remington Portable 
Typewriter No. 5. Please ship machine to me 
at once, shipping charges prepaid. I will try 
the machine for 10 days and, if not entirely 
satisfied, will return it to you, you paying re- 
turn shipping charges. If I keep it, I will start 
$4 monthly payments 20 days from date of re- 
ceipt of machine and continue these payments 
until $48 has been paid in full. 

It is understood that the title on this machine 
is to remain with Remington Rand Inc., until 
I have completed all monthly payments. 


0 Please tell me more about Remington Porta- 
ble Typewriter Purchase Plan without obliga- 
tion to me. 


Address 
(If ordering typewriter on 10-day Free Trial 
Offer, please fill in spaces below). 


Occupation 


References: 








